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R. BELLOC is constantly rendering our genera- 

tion two services—he takes up a point of detail and 
M discusses it with great wealth of knowledge and also 
applies clear principles with firm logic: and again, he often 
makes a determined effort to seize hold of and describe those 
vague impalpable influences which affect the ‘modern 
world,’’ the ‘‘modern mind.’’ It is so very easy to fasten on, 
catalogue, and estimate up to a point, concrete facts (like the 
opening of so many churches; the Lateran Treaty ; the con- 
demnation of the Sillon yesterday and the Action Francaise 
to-day), and so very difficult to reach the ‘‘mind’’ that lies 
at the back of, and inspires, such facts and events, or quite 
possibly, hardly expresses itself in events at all, and thereby 
is all the less likely to be understood or so much as noticed. 
So when Mr. Belloc finds that he is sensitive to the existence 
of obscure pervading forces, whose field of action is far less 
the visible life of man than his invisible life, he is doing us 
a great service by explaining what they are, if he can—a task 
doubly difficult in this country where we love to retain ancient 
words though we be describing perfectly new things. In 
France, for example, they like to use a new word for what 
is at least meant to be a new thing—king ; president ; consul ; 
emperor. England, as he often tells us, and as anyone ought 
fairly easily to see, has changed and is changing very pro- 
foundly—down in the roots of the mind and the origins of 
emotions ; yet so far as outward structure and parlance go, 
there is hardly any change that you might exhibit easily to the 
eyes of a foreigner. St. Paul, who never tired of saying that 
the Christian life is a ‘‘warfare,’’ insists that our warfare is 
far rather against ‘‘powers of this lower air’’—invisible, im- 
palpable forces—than just against a Nero or a commercial 
boycott. No doubt he alluded to downright ‘“‘evil spirits.”’ 
separate subsistent intelligences, higher than man because 
they were wholly spiritual in nature, yet lower than God and 
heaven because they were perverted and wrong. They have 
the “‘air’’ for their dwelling, and influence minds directly, 
not bodies. But there is no harm in extending his use of the 
word a little, according to our expression that such or such a 
notion is ‘‘in the air’’ to-day, and so forth: there is such a 
thing as ‘‘public opinion”’ and as “‘public sentiment,” and in 
England the latter is probably more efficacious, since we 
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seldom think out our opinions or even possess them very 
clearly ; but we are very susceptible to ‘‘impressions’’ and 
react by way of a sort of “‘all-over-ish’’ sentiment, which we 
are perfectly capable of nicknaming ‘‘conscience.”’ 

In ‘‘Survivals and New Arrivals’? (Sheed and Ward) Mr. 
Belloc selects and defines certain vague or even precise modes 
of thought that have enormously influenced our fairly recent 
*‘mentality,’’ and which are dying out and ceasing to do so. 
(For example, ‘‘Bible-ism,’’ scientific Materialism.) He also 
tentatively designates those modes of thought, issuing into 
behaviour even before they are properly full-formed, which 
are stealing their way into our habitual mind. (Neo- 
Paganism—a general notion which he very carefully circum- 
scribes.) Thus the beginning of his book is occupied with 
tired and stuffless ghosts, pathetically lingering on the thres- 
hold of the Un-remembered, turning round for one last glance 
at the world in which they had had so good a haunt; and the 
end, with gnome-like embryos of ideas, of systems, peeping 
maliciously round the future’s opening doors. But the mid- 
most of his book contains a discussion of the ‘‘modern mind”’ 
—the thing actually reigning or at least occupying the field, 
an expression more suited to his own word ‘‘morass,’’ which 
denotes his true feelings about it. ‘‘Welter’’ is another word 
he likes. The French in him—I don’t know how much of the 
Greek, in the long, long run, he has in him: but the French 
and the Greek love for clean-cut contours are more than 
allied: they are related—hates this formless mess: the 
“‘shapeless sedge’’ that Vergil saw on the banks of the rivers 
of hell. Well, we hate it too. We flounder, we stifle, in 
the religious conversation of many of our friends. Mr. 
Belloc assigns reasons for the formation of this mind—though 
“‘formation’”’ is not a good word for the genesis of the form- 
less. For its ‘‘genesis,’’ anyway ; or, still more truly, for the 
degeneration, the disintegration, of what was once a proper 
mind, a consistent way of looking at things, of ‘‘construing”’ 
the seemingly disparate elements that observation offers to 
us, the discovering grounds for thinking that the apparent 
jumble that we see is without doubt a ‘‘cosmos,’” an order, 
a beauty, a “‘work of art,’’ and of divine art indeed. 

Mr. Belloc assigns the popular system of education, and 
the average press, as mainly responsible for the ‘“‘modern 
mind.’’ I want to insist, for a moment, on the cinema. Not 
on the cinema as it might be used, that is, for instruction, or 
for real relaxation, but on the cinema as it affects the all-but- 
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all of its spectators. I do not wish to deny the value of the 
cinema used educationally, as Sir James Marchant has 
recently been urging that it should be, though he has been 
criticized rather vigorously even from the educationists’ point 
of view. I think I go to the cinema about four times a year. 
(You always have to examine your conscience when writing 
a paper of this sort : you have to look out (or rather in) when 
you are judging people or even things!) I go, when for 
special reasons I want to see a special film. Or to accompany 
or please someone else. Or, when I feel I want to see some- 
thing thoroughly unreal—and possibly, once in a way, when 
I want to be very warm indeed and probably go to sleep. 
Well, then, the cinema. 

I fear that I think the cinema is, though it need not be, a 
chief factor in the production of a complete psychological dis- 
array. I think it tends to destroy the intelligence, though it 
could educate it; to interfere with the memory, though it 
could assist it; to wreak disasters on the imagination almost 
incalculable; and, to weaken the will. I think that it does 
this to an extent so great, as to imperil personal, national, 
and racial destinies. Having uttered these violences, I must 
try in part to justify them. 

A man educated in our elementary schools, and by life, and 
therefore a representative man, said to me that he liked the 
pictures because ‘‘you never need do no thinking. Pulls 
you along, the pictures does.’’ The popular press has recog- 
nized the human aversion to thinking (due to that funda- 
mental inclination that is ours to seek the easier course, the 
line of least resistance which is quite as significant as the 
popular notion that Man strains ever upwards and is bound 
to “‘improve’’) by writing shorter and shorter articles—by 
even asking you to write “‘not more than four inches’’— 
inches ! they have come to measuring thoughts in terms of 
inches—by breaking even these up by ‘‘cross-headings,’’ be- 
cause readers would be appalled at the idea of reading a whole 
column of anything; and, by constantly increasing the 
amount of picture-material that they offer. Queer paradox— 
the more people become able to read, the less able (you might 
almost say) are they to read, or at least, desirous of reading. 
The pictures wisely give you but little chance of thinking— 
they go too fast. Even in the popular press, you are given 
opportunity to stop, if you want to, and reflect, or supple- 
ment, or criticize. There is even a challenge, to the self- 
respecting intelligence, to do so. You feel (at first) rather 
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shamefaced if you don’t. A critic said some time ago to an 
argumentative scholar: ‘‘You have certainly made me think 
for a minute!’’ ‘‘I sympathize,’’ answered the other: 
‘thought is painful: and a minute is a very long time.”’ 

I hold further that if no idea has penetrated at all deep, the 
memory cannot take good possession of it, and that the cinema 
prevents even a normal exercise of memory. I have often ) 
asked young men in clubs and so forth, what the films that 
they recently had seen were called. They hardly ever could 
remember. It is rare that you see only one film if you go to 
the pictures. But the character of the successive films is 
(naturally) diversified—the romantic follows the adventurous ; 
the adventurous the comic; the comic, the erotic. Each 
_ emotion, even, is pushed out by the next one. Not even an 

emotion is allowed to stabilize itself. But all this is as nothing 
to the effect on the imagination, while one’s imagination has 
an extraordinary effect, in its turn, upon what one remembers 
and thinks. 

First, the very variety of the films supplies the imagination 
with so many pictures that none of them predominate. Some 
time ago a north-country priest asked me why the great town 
in which he worked was crowded by people who could 
“remember that their grandparents had been Catholics.’’ 
These people were visited by the priest as much as, or more 
than, their grandparents had been—in those days there were 
no trams, let alone cars or motor-cycles. Contemporary 
priests were no less zealous than their predecessors. Well, I 
thought how undistracted (in the literal sense) the life of 
those grandparents must have been. They thought about 
three thoughts a week. They saw always the same things. 
Moreover, much the most ‘‘romantic’’ thing they saw, was 
the church. Lights, colour, statues and windows, mysterious 
vestments. But now, there exists the daily press, especially 
the picture-papers; and the cinema is easily reached; and 
almost any ‘‘picture palace,’’ or ‘‘cinema de luxe’’ can pro- 
vide material far more unlike ordinary life than the average 
church can. The church no more offers a ‘‘peep into para- 
dise’’ save to very small children, I suppose. The upshot 
of this is, first, that the impression made by religious ideas 
is no more unique: second, that up to a point religious 
emotions have rivals of their own species, in so far, at least, 
as form and music produce emotion.- But when you have a 
number of interesting but un-co-ordinated ideas, and cer- 
tainly when you have a number of emotions either simul- 
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taneously or in quick succession, no one of them ‘‘bites’’ as 
it would do were it unrivalled and alone. Impossible, then, 
to be so interested in, dominated by, any emotion, or idea, 
religious or not. A ‘‘welter,’’ a ‘‘morass.”’ 

All this applies—and morethan this applies—to the imagin- 
ation. The modern imagination is furnishing itself quite dif- 
ferently, compared with that of 20 years ago. Everyone 
knows what an effect habitual imagination has on the mind, 
and on behaviour. Nor does what I have just said about the 
rapid race of cinema impressions conflict with my contention 
that they are homogeneous enough to provide the imagina- 
tion with a definite sort of furniture. 

In fact, almost my main objection to the cinema-cult now 
prevalent is, that the world’s imagination is being standard- 
ized. Often exactly the same film—always the same sort of 
film (the same sort in so far as the same sort of mind produces 
it) is being shown all over the world. Certainly, if you take 
extreme cases, an onlooker’s reaction is different from that 
in another part of the world. The Indian, the Arab, 
seeing films that we might think innocuous, is filled with 
contempt for the white race, especially in all that concerns 
women. Grim nemesis—we, who regard the East as low 
in its notion of womanhood, are providing it with material 
for thinking in low and lower terms of our own.’ Again, 
those parts of Europe which still retain, or till recently re- 
tained, a fairly intact peasantry, simple, laborious, un- 
diseased, devout, happy therefore, certainly see what they see 
with eyes different from ours—see ordinary evening dress, 
say, that we simply would not notice—as an indecency allur- 
ing or outrageous according to disposition, and see the Holly- 
wood version of “‘life’’ as ‘“‘the life’’ that anyone would be 
glad to live and that apparently is lived; so the pictures can 
be, and are, a potent aid to downright emigration. Then the 
unhappy Croat or Slovene disappears into who-knows-what 
Pittsburg or the like, and as often or not sinks into destitu- 
tion or vice. But the point just here is, that after the imagina- 

* I presume it is because we don’t notice how totally our attitude towards the 
East, and the East’s attitude towards us, have changed even since Kipling’s Re- 
cessional, that we apparently don't worry about the effect upon the East which films 
are having. Single-handed, they could wreck the British Empire—not that Empires 
are the Catholic’s main concern. I think too that contemporary French resentment 
of American films is by no means merely commercial or political. France recog- 
nizes an alien mind, and does not want it imported. Some people argue that 
American films are deliberate U.S.A. propaganda: others deny this stoutly—they 
say that U.S.A. producers take it for granted that they produce the right stuff, and 
that ** the world ” of course must have it and will like it. Sometimes this com- 


placency becomes too naive, as in Wings; or real propaganda is crudely manifest, 
as in /nxfolerance. 
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tion has ceased to convey shocks to the moral sense, which 
it does once you are accustomed to what is shown you, it finds 
itself furnished, all over the world, with the same images. 
No one can look with equanimity at this standardization ; for, 
judge so leniently as you will, the cinema standard is not a 
high one. An additional proof that this is so is supplied ) 
by the Americanization of so much of our habitual speech, 
especially among the less educated. I am not exactly opposed 
to this—American is often much more expressive than 
English : for example, I really do see more in the expression 
“try out’”’ than in just “‘try.’’ ‘“‘I have a new car: I shall 
try it out to-morrow.’’ This is rather like Greek or Latin 
compounds! Debellare: exsuperare. Such accumulations 
. of prepositions are one of the delicate meaningful charms of 
Greek. But I don’t see why a young man in the East End 
should write to one that he has had a regular ten-cent meal, 
or talk about the side-walk ; or begin his account of the army 
he may have joined by: ‘‘Say, Father, this is sure the life. 
Gee, Father, you should see me in my uniform.’’ (Whether 
that would be good American in America, I don’t know: but 
it isn’t English, and never was, and its user would think it 
was American; and to hear a young Cockney sing in what 
he thinks is an American voice is an education in what the 
human nose can do or suffer.) I repeat, every nation has its 
language and no one can bigotedly quarrel with it; but that 
so much Americanism should enter our talk comes even more, 
I feel certain, through the cinema than through singers of 
jazz music (if that is still the right term for what I mean). It 
implies a deal of modification of the imagination, and all in 
one direction. The lad thinks according to the film-world.’ 
This leads me to my final reason for disliking the cinema— 
always insisting that this dislike is not for the cinema as such, 
but in the réle it plays in our modern life: it causes millions 
to live in a purely fictitious world. In old days, when chil- 
dren were taken to the pantomime once a year at Christmas, 
and even grown lads and girls might not go to a theatre more 
than two or three times a year, the event was a great and 
thrilling one, and they knew they were being admitted, for 
an hour or two, into fairyland. As it is, I see thousands of 
lads and girls transferring the substantial part of their life 
to the hours when they can go to the pictures, which they do 
three or four times, if not six, a week, spending all their 
money on these save what they owe as the current instalment 








I see that people are getting genuinely alarmed, on educational grounds, by the 
invasion of the “ talkie .” 
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due for their pointed paper boots (which always fall to pieces 
before the last instalment but two is paid, so that their debts 
for ever overlap. However ...). The result is that they 
resent, hurry through, do inefficiently and without heart, the 
work that occupies their real life, in expectation of the hours 
when they will be able to escape into their fake-life. Their 
world has become the fake-world of the cinema. Every 
Daily Mail picture of ‘‘Happy girls make Holiday”’ ; ‘‘Happy 
typists at the sea-side,’’ is a constant suggestion that you are, 
and can be, happy only when away from your job. Freedom 
of labour went first, and with it, dignity of labour. Then, 
will to work is going ; then ability to work will go. I see this 
in so many lads who ‘‘chuck their job’’; not because of the 
job as job, but because it would have to be stuck to. The 
cinema itself has abandoned its serials: they taxed perse- 
verance too highly. One may be tempted to give up our own 
city-populations with a sigh, and accept the rapid degenera- 
tion of the English mentality or soul or whatever you may 
please to call it. But with what bitterness I watched the 
same thing happening to the lovely, vigorous populations of 
New Zealand or Australia! How sick to my soul’s heart did 
I feel, when I found men and women discarding the glorious 
tough life of farm or bush (it amounted to the same thing) 
for the sake of the putrefying city with its film-suggestion ! 
how furious was I when mere money-making concerns (like 
wool versus wheat) simply drove men into cities because they 
were no more needed on the land. How nearly did I feel, 
from time to time, that both New Zealand and Australia 
might be doomed to die of senile decay while they were yet 
but adolescent. And how did I loathe the advertisements of 
films (which often I had already seen in England) reducing 
the imagination of those two lands to the level of our own. 
The imagination was being standardized, and standardized 
down to a level of vulgarity such as never has been that of 
Italy or of Spain at the most “‘illiterate’’ period of their his- 
tory, and is utterly alien to the free dignity of the best in 
the Australian or New Zealand bush. The peasant in the 
most feudal times could always be spiritually a gentleman ; 
the cinema-fan never can be one. 

Notice that I have not said that the cinema excites to vice. 
I think it does, but unconsciously as a rule. I mean, that the 
cinema cannot for ever out-do itself in the line of thrills like 
ladies shooting rapids, or young men dangling from sky- 
scrapers, let alone Floods, Red Seas, Eruptions of Mount 
Etna and so forth—I might add, that I consider Harold Lloyd 
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to be a purveyor of real fun to a worried world, and to have 
laid us under a genuine obligation ; and that I regard Charlie 
Chaplin as a real artist and indeed tragedian, or to have 
been once upon a time. Almost the only thing to be said 
in favour of the modern film is that it perpetuates what it 
portrays, and that that may include good elements, like the 
acting of those two gentlemen. Hence people who go con- 
stantly to films get jaded and demand more sensationalism 
which the films cannot supply. For the big films are costly, 
and rare. Hence their only chance is to twang the erotic 
string. Of course they ‘‘let you down.’’ For, the films 
dare not be openly indecent (except those which are part and 
parcel of the organized vice in (say) foreign ports. I am 
assured that miles of film have to be yearly scrapped, because 
at present public opinion ‘‘would not stand for it.’’ ‘‘Stand 
for it,’’ I suppose that means something.) But there is an 
itch which the cinema scratches. I once asked, pointblank, 
a group of young men in the East End of London what effect 
such films had on them, because between Aldgate and Poplar 
I had counted eleven advertisements with names like ‘‘Was 
She Married ?’’ ‘‘The Semi-Bride,’’ and so forth, displayed. 
They guffawed, and said that it didn’t make no difference to 
them; that there was one or two as was a bit of a sheik 
[sheik !], but that them things didn’t worry them (and I be- 
lieved it). I asked if therefore they thought that such films 
did no harm. With one voice they declared that it was their 
sisters they did harm to—and also, one of them startlingly 
asserted, ‘‘ especially the Jewesses, as is already too much that 
way inclined.’’ I could dwell on and develop this considera- 
tion. It remains that only the worst hypocrisy, or sheer silli- 
ness, could maintain that a film is all right provided virtue 
conquers. For virtue to conquer, virtue has to have a tussle ; 
and it is the temptation-tussle that interests, not the con- 
quest. Similarly it is the lowest hypocrisy to maintain that 
a play like The Fanatics or Young Woodley is of scientific 
value and that such ‘“‘problems’’ ought to be thrashed out on 
the stage. I am not decrying those plays (which I have read) 
as plays; but I assert that it is bunkum to suggest that they 
offer a single problem for discussion, or discuss any; and 
hypocritical all over again to pretend that audiences go to see 
them in sore travail concerning the solution of some anguish- 
ing problem. When they went to Pata Morgana, 99.9 per 
cent went for the sake of the first act, and, having witnessed 
a seduction, became bored, because nothing more happened 
to irritate that particular nerve. Still, I hold that the effect 
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of the cinema on imagination, memory, intelligence and will, 
is corruptive in general, quite apart from any special grounds 
for disapprobation. 

To pass to a seemingly different subject. Mr. Belloc under- 
lines the influx into European (and no doubt, he would 
agree, American) art-life of Asiatic and African elements. 
He recognizes herein a return to pagan inspiration which 
will help the viability, so to say, of a neo-paganism still 
embryonic. He touches but lightly on music (negroid) and 
painting (I have no one word to define it with—‘‘futurist”’ 
is so old-fashioned), but emphasizes architecture and sculp- 
ture. Immense masses of building that recall Egypt or Baby- 
lonia ; sculptures (Epstein ; Gill) that do so too; like those on 
the construction above the St. James’s Street station. Where- 
upon my conscience becomes upset. For I like much of this. 
Now let me get closer to the subject. In music, I find that 
many of the ‘‘modern’’ harmonies are satisfactory to me be- 
cause they are austere. They are like quinine after a treat- 
ment of soothing syrup. Even to syncopation I could not 
deny a legitimate value. It agitates. It breaks a flowing 
rhythm. Unless music is always to convey serenity, and 
thus to fail totally in conveying the major part of human ex- 
perience, it will have to have recourse to some such thing. 
Yet there is a difference between what is throughout synco- 
pated and relies on that as normal, and what uses a little of 
it, here or there, for special reasons. But even within synco- 
pated music, a difference of mood is to be discerned, and 
some moods are good and some not. There is some syncopa- 
tion in the Meistersinger, yet that opera is supremely sane 
throughout—save in one brief passage where it ‘‘quotes’’ 
Tristan, in a dialogue between Hans Sachs and Eva, and 
becomes for a moment hopelessly neurotic, quite in defiance 
of the general mood. (I am certainly not saying that Tristan 
is an immoral opera; but it is certainly neurotic, or at least 
appeals forthwith to the neurotic, beautiful beyond words 
though its music be.) This, I think, justifies what I shall 
say ina moment. As for Futurism, I think one is right in 
surmising that that sort of painting aimed at getting back 
to those submerged states of mind which James Joyce seeks 
to express in ‘‘Ulysses’’ and on which Freud used to dwell so 
sedulously. But these are states of the self which have not 
yet been submitted to the control of the intelligence and are 
therefore sub-human and would be insane were they never 
to get any farther, were they to become fixtures in an adult 
life. But now, this architecture! this sculpture! Some of it, 
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I fear I like—or rather, I like its tendency to simplification. 
At the end of Mount Street now stands a vast cubic mass of 
building, replacing the renaissance splendour of the Gros- 
venor House colonnade and the Victorian charm of Grosvenor 
House itself. I loathe that new building, but not because it 
is so simple. I loathe it because it is fake-simple. It pro- 
fesses to offer vast masses to the eye. It doesn’t do so, and 
lies when professing to do so. I watched its building—the 
thinnest sheath of fake-stone masks mere brick. Further, 
anyone can see (notice the space between the windows and 
the storeys) that there is nothing massive about it at all. It is 
a frail cage, draped with flimsy heaven-knows-what, pretend- 
ing to be stone. Even real stone, pared into film, is not 
. properly stone, because it is not acting as stone, whose job 
is strongly to support, and not to act as veil: hence even 
were I told that that was ‘“‘real’’ stone and not some sort of 
amalgam, I should but say: ‘‘So much the worse. A fake 
might be forgiven—almost, approved—for acting as fake- 
architecture; but real stuff degraded to acting as what it is 
not—that is the ultimate ignominy!’’ But the simplicity 
of that building, as such, is preferable to me when compared 
to the terra-cotta pretentiousness and elaboration of most of 
Mount Street. Yet I cannot deny that such buildings (not 
to mention Mr. Epstein’s brawny, fleshy figures down at 
St. James’s) fill me with a sort of nervousness, an anxiety, a 
sense (to be fully truthful) of obscenity. That this has 
nothing to do with sex is obvious, since the Cenotaph seems 
to me more obscene than anything else in that line. I feel 
that it breathes an evil spirit. I believe that the backs of 
these architects’ minds are more, or less, consciously anti- 
Christian. The Cenotaph deliberately aimed at being no 
more Christian than anything else, because it had to com- 
memorate Moslems and Shinto-ists and so forth, a notion 
that seems to me purely priggish. But I am very inclined to 
think that the actual creators of much such modern art are 
not merely non-Christian (taking Christian in any Protestant 
sense even—for the traditional Protestant really meant to be 
anti-pagan in the roots of his being) but anti-Christian at 
least in the sense in which the Gnostic was so. I think that 
the architects of most of our Cenotaphs would have been 
rather more than willing to put a cross on them, had they 
been allowed to make it in Swastika-shape, or combine it 
with a serpent, a lotus, a circle or what not, so as to display 
their notion that Christianity was one of many expressions— 
all substantially equivalent—of man’s interior urge towards 
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that Ignotum X whereinto he must some day be absorbed. 

I have not the least objection to being thought fanatical or 
superstitious. I am almost prepared to admit that the modern 
Catholic, orthodox as he may be, is in the concrete inclined 
to pay too little attention to spirits of either sort—good or bad. 
Blessed Peter Favre habitually felt his world to be popu- 
lated with angels, and was continually addressing himself to 
them. I doubt whether the adult Catholic preoccupies him- 
self much even with his angel-guardian. I find that person- 
ally I am possessed by two quite opposite ‘‘instincts’’ with 
regard to spiritualism—one, to fight to the bitter end before I 
will admit that it is in any way proved that any spiritual 
agents whatsoever are involved in its practice; the other, to 
admit (without concrete proof) that evil spirits are involved 
in the whole of it. Somewhat in the same way, apart from 
Catholic teaching, I should like to fancy that the coming of 
an ‘‘Anti-Christ’’ is not directly contemplated by Scripture ; 
and yet, almost quite convinced that the authors (St. 
Paul, St. John) say what leads up to a conviction that 
just such an Anti-Christ is some day to play his réle 
amongst us, and to enable us to recognize him when he 
comes—or rather when he has come and done his work. For 
we are enormously inclined not to recognize what we see. 
Intellectually, however, and even in other ways that do not 
concern this article, I have no doubt but that the world is 
thronged with spiritual agencies, good and also bad, and 
that we hardly pay any attention to either category. I do not 
see how else to account for one’s definite impression that 
certain books, or paintings, or other manifestations of human 
activity, are due just to a humanity in process of degenera- 
tion, as such, and that others are infused with an evil spirit 
that is other than human. 

I fear then that I hold that many influences, psycho- 
logically, for instance, the cinema, morally (though also 
physically) birth-restriction, are spoiling the human sub- 
stratum as such, so that into it evil spirits (I mean subsistent 
evil intelligences and wills, in the fullest sense in which St. 
Paul could have meant it—nameable entities) can find far 
easier entrance than they used to. I should be very sorry 
indeed if unconsciously we allowed ourselves so to be in- 
fluenced by modern tendencies, scientific or other, as to be- 
lieve less vigorously in the ‘‘powers of the air,’’ against 
which not even the most splendid constitution or the keenest 
intelligence has the slightest chance, if Grace do not assist it. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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“HE solemn memories of divine vengeance, visited 
on abounding and unnatural sin, that are awakened 
by the thought of the Dead Sea, seem to have cast 
their spell on many writers and given a colour to their 
thoughts and expressions. Thus one whose name is known 
wherever Biblical studies are cultivated speaks of ‘‘this awful 
hollow, this bit of the infernal regions come up to the surface, 
this hell with the sun shining into it.’’ Yet, after a week 
spent upon its waters and its shores, its memory calls up no 
such gloomy pictures in the mind of the present writer. My 
predominant recollection is that of a pleasant, smiling sea 
bathed in sun, canopied in blue, and set in a frame of moun- 
tains and cliffs, which though gaunt are picturesque. How- 
ever, this description of the Dead Sea as lying in an abysmal 
chasm, desolate and forbidding, has in it an element of truth. 
It does lie in the deepest fissure on the earth’s surface; but 
when viewed from such a point of vantage as the Mount of 
Olives, its deep blue waters, backed by the mountains of 
Moab, have nothing deterrent about them. And though they 
lie some three thousand feet below the traditional site of the 
Ascension, the untrained observer would probably never 
suspect that they are situated a thousand feet below the ocean 
level. 

The truth is that a wealth of legend has sprung up about 
the Dead Sea. As an example may be cited a remark from 
a recent book that in contrast to the Sea of Galilee violent 
storms are unknown on its heavy tranquil waters. This is far 
from the truth. On account of their weight the waters of the 
Dead Sea are not so easily disturbed. Yet within a few 
hours a strong wind can lash them into menacing waves, the 
more dangerous for the very reason that makes them slow 
to rise. Of this our party had an experience. Our boat, towed 
by a motor-launch, had departed from the northern shore 
about midday with a clear sky and a smooth surface ; but after 
some hours the wind freshened, and soon the waves were 
running with some strength. After darkness had fallen, at a 
time when we were opposite precipitoys cliffs running straight 
down into the water, the motor ceased to function and for half 
an hour or so refused to yield to any solicitations. During this 
unlooked-for standstill there was constant danger of the two 
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vessels colliding and starting a leak, if nothing worse, and 
we were busy fending off our tug until the engine was coaxed 
into renewed activity. 

Another of these legends is that nothing will grow on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. There is little vegetation, it is true, 
and the surrounding mountains are in general destitute of 
trees or grass; but, wherever the earth has been able to retain 
a little moisture, shrubs and plants are to be seen. In one 
place, where in the rainy season must flow a small stream, 
are some diminutive palms; in another are specimens of the 
“‘seder,’’ whose thorny branches may have had the honour 
of providing the Crown of Thorns, as is suggested by its 
name of ‘‘Zizyphus Spina Christi.’’ And wherever there is 
constantly-running water, as in the Wady Zerka Ma‘in, there 
the vegetation is luxuriant. Another unfounded report—to 
be read in a learned and popular German work—declares that 
the air around the Dead Sea is so charged with salts that 
even the traveller’s clothes become coated with them. Of 
course, cloth splashed with the water of the Dead Sea be- 
comes heavily stained; and the bather who allows the water 
to dry on his hair will find it whitened with crystals; but a 
week’s experience does not bear out the statement that the 
action of the air alone will produce any noticeable effect on 
the clothing. Yet another legend, fathered unjustly on 
Tacitus, is that birds cannot fly over the Dead Sea. What 
he does say (Hist. v. 6) is something different : ‘‘neque pisces 
aut suetas aquis volucres patitur’’ (‘it does not provide a home 
for fish or water-fowl’’), which is true enough. Fish cannot 
live in its poisonous waters, and those carried in from the 
Jordan quickly die. This absence of life in its waters is suf- 
ficient explanation of the absence of water-fowl. 

The remoteness of the Dead Sea, the difficulty of access, and 
the romance attaching to its history, no doubt, account for 
the growth of these mistaken impressions in the past. To-day 
Palestine and Transjordania enjoy more settled conditions 
than have been known by their inhabitants since the days of 
the Roman Empire; and probably more travellers have sailed 
on the waters of the Dead Sea in the decade since the great 
war than in all the years of the nineteenth century that fol- 
lowed the ill-starred expeditions of Costigan and Molyneux. 
Nonetheless even to-day the voyage is not without its diffi- 
culties ; and the three recent expeditions known to the writer 
have all caused anxiety to the friends of the travellers. The 
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primary purpose of the one or two boats available is to carry 
on trade between Kerak in the South and Palestine. They 
are not modern and not too reliable. Moreover, in spite of the 
enhanced security due to the British administration, there is 
sufficient cause to fear trouble from parties of Bedouin, if any 
party is forced to prolong its expedition beyond its original 
programme. In The Times for April 16th last it was reported 
that a party of thirteen English Jews, including one of the 
sons of Sir Herbert Samuel, the late High Commissioner, 
had set out on the Friday night for a tour round the Dead 
Sea—about 100 miles—intending to return on Saturday 
evening. When it was found that they had not returned even 
on the Sunday, ‘‘acute anxiety was felt, and every possible 
means of rescue was brought into action, including fresh 
boats from Jaffa, aeroplanes, large bodies of Palestinian and 
Transjordanic police, and numbers of Arabs who had been 
engaged in the campaign against the locusts.’’ The party 
finally disembarked on the North shore at five o’clock on 
Monday evening, the delay in this case having been due 
merely to lack of petrol. Conditions are less settled in Trans- 
jordania than in Palestine, and the inhabitants of the former 
country are by law allowed to carry arms. Even in Palestine 
where the British administration refuses this concession, the 
practice is tolerated in the more remote districts, and the few 
Arabs who dwell on the Western shore of the Dead Sea 
habitually carry guns and knives. Such means of self- 
defence are necessary for protection both against marauders 
and against wild beasts; but this necessity indicates at least 
the possibility of trouble for the European traveller. 

Our programme was to make a three-days’ cruise round 
the Sea, sailing down the coast of Moab as far as El Lisan, 
the long promontory that juts out from the Eastern shore to- 
wards the lower end, and returning by the Western shore. 
Every precaution had been taken to ensure that the motor was 
in good working order, and it was confidently expected that 
our departure from the so-called harbour at the northern end 
of the sea would take place according to intention at 7.30 a.m. 
The good modern road enabled the party to arrive from Jeru- 
salem in an hour and a half; and we started, as soon as pro- 
visions, water, and rugs for the night had been taken aboard. 
In the course of half a mile, however, it became evident that 
adjustments were necessary in the machinery, and we were 
obliged to put back. Midday was to come and go before we 
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could again leave the shore, so the party had ample time to 
make acquaintance with one another. We were rather more 
than a dozen in number, all English and American with the 
exception of three or four from France, Italy and Spain; and 
nearly all were priests engaged in the study of the Bible. The 
crew of five were no less cosmopolitan than their passengers. 
The captain and one other were natives of Palestine, the en- 
gineer was Armenian, the one able-bodied seaman whose 
presence was required by local regulation, was a negro, and 
the crew was completed by one of the negroid Bedouin of the 
Ghor. It soon became evident that all effective leadership was 
in the hands of the negro, who showed himself highly excit- 
able, but no less competent. In this part of the world, and in- 
deed throughout the Arab countries the negro is at no 
disadvantage from racial prejudice. Readers of Palgrave’s 
“‘Central and Eastern Arabia’’ will remember the high offices 
of state entrusted to negroes in the Wahhabi kingdom of Ibn 
Saud. 

From the northern shore the eye ranges far over the waters 
of the sea which stretches to the south for some forty-five 
miles. On East and West rise respectively the mountains of 
Moab and of Judaea. Mount Nebo, where Moses died after 
contemplating the Land of Promise, may be seen across the 
inflow of the Jordan, whose bed may be picked out in the 
plain to the North by the line of vegetation that marks its 
course. If we were to reach El Lisan that night, it became 
necessary to omit visits to places of interest on the route, 
whichat thetime was a source of much disappointment, though 
events were so to shape themselves that in the end we had 
longer to visit them than had been originally planned. We 
had passed the Wady Modjib, the ancient Northern frontier 
of Moab, when the mishap occurred that brought us to a 
standstill on the open water, and the violence of the storm 
rendered it advisable to put in to the first sandy beach. This 
we did at a place the Arabs called Tell Abu Fluss, “‘Mound 
of the Father of Money,”’ in the vulgar dialect. As the wind 
had abated in the morning, by a privilege conceded by the 
Holy See to pilgrims to Palestine, several of us were able to 
say Mass on a fine natural altar of square stone. A vestment 
box lost overboard in the storm of the previous evening was 
found washed ashore some couple of miles to the North. A 
hunt along the beach led to the discovery of several small 
roundish masses of sulphur, of the shape styled oolithic by 
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geologists—a reminder of the fire and brimstone that once 
rained from heaven on this region. A party of Arabs came 
down from the plateau above to collect salt from the natural 
salt-pans skirting the sea. They had brought donkeys with 
them on which to load the salt to carry it up to the market 
at Kerak. This sight of men at the first place we landed 
showed that the Dead Sea region is not so entirely abandoned 
as is sometimes supposed. Then two Bedouin came bounding 
down the precipitous side of the mountain in a way that did 
not seem to forebode good. They were armed in the usual 
fashion, with guns siung over their shoulders and knives in 
their belts. They were without ammunition, and hoped to 
be able to replenish their stock from us. Disappointed in 
this, they were with difficulty prevented from enriching them- 
: selves with some of our cooking apparatus. 

As we sailed away to El Lisan, we obtained a view of the 
rocky pinnacle which towers above the sandy beach, where 
we had spent the night and which the Arabs call Mart Lut,— 
Lot’s Wife. Why the name should have been considered 
appropriate, it is not easy to divine, as the crag is of solid 
rock, and is perched high above the level of the sea. The 
Moslems are, of course, familiar with many of the Old Testa- 
ment stories, though often in a mangled form, from their in- 
sertion in the Koran. Hence their name of the Dead Sea, 
the Bahr Lut, or Sea of Lot. In the bay formed by the 
northern spur of El Lisan are clear signs that the level of 
the Dead Sea has risen in quite recent times, as quite a small 
wood of whitened tree-trunks are standing now half-buried in 
the water; and the same phenomenon is to be seen on other 
parts of the shore. We were surprised to find that here at 
Mezra‘a there is an official in charge of the harbour, if a 
natural anchorage can be dignified by such a name. For 
the privilege of making use of this advantage, a charge of 
ninety-five piastres (nineteen shillings) was made for the boats, 
and four piastres in addition for each passenger. These for- 
malities concluded, we stepped ashore to walk among the 
thick vegetation that here covers the plain between the sea 
and the mountains. Tamarisks predominate with bamboos 
and palms. One of the Bedouin women warned us earnestly 
not to touch the Dead Sea apple trees, as she said there was a 
danger of accidentally transferring some of their deadly juice 
from the fingers to the eyes and so caysing blindness. The 
local Sheikh was absent on business at Amman, the capital of 
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Transjordania, but we were courteously invited by his repre- 
sentative to take refreshment in the Sheikh’s bamboo dwell- 
ing. Expecting to enjoy purely native hospitality and native 
products, one was surprised to find our host pass round his 
circle of guests with a bottle of Eau de Cologne, pouring a 
few drops on the palm of each. Rubbed on the forehead in 
the heat of the day this proved to be most refreshing. 
Cigarettes were then provided, and then tea. This was mixed 
with arak and lemon, and met with the appreciation of all. 
The huts in this little village of Hadid are all built of reeds 
and bamboos. They have open doorways, but no doors. 
The children were all dressed in black, have curly hair, but 
are not so negroid in type as the Bedouin living on the 
northern shore of the sea. There is a good supply of water 
here, and a police station. A small herd of cattle helps to 
support the population. 

Our next objective was the Gebel Usdum on the south- 
western shores of the sea; but after our experience of the 
previous evening the engineer declared that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to cross the ten or eleven miles to the opposite 
coast, and urged strongly the advisability of returning the 
way we had come. This again was a disappointment, as it 
seemed to involve abandoning a visit to the western coast. 
However, all was to come right in the end. So we sailed 
back North, passed our camping ground of the previous 
night, and took the boats into the shelter of the delta formed 
by the Wady Modjib. This is a perennial stream, that in 
April flows tranquilly between its precipitous walls of cliff, 
and is only a foot or so deep; but the massive boulders 
scattered along its course and the extensive delta it has formed 
bear witness to the force with which its waters must come 
raging down in the rainy season. The delta is covered with 
reeds, tamarisks and other vegetation. With the purpose of 
driving away mosquitoes the sailors set fire to the reeds, but 
probably before other travellers arrived nature had restored 
the mass of charred and blackened ruins to their original 
beauty. The ravine of the Modjib is wonderfully fascinating 
with its lofty cliffs of red sandstone. It is the counterpart of 
the famous Sik at ‘‘the rose-red city’’ of Petra, where the city 
owed its strength in defence largely to a long precipitous 
ravine, the only practical means of access. Here the kingdom 
of Moab found in the ravine of the Arnon, the ancient name 
of the Modjib, a natural frontier of immense military value 
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separating its territory from the neighbouring peoples on the 
North. 

It is well known how easy it is to float in the waters of the 
Dead Sea. As Tacitus remarks: ‘‘Periti imperitique nandi 
perinde attolluntur.’’ But although it is a simple matter to 
float in any position, it is not so easy to swim in any posture 
on account of the difficulty of keeping the legs submerged. 
The careless swimmer who allows water to enter his mouth, 
will be warned by his experience, as the salts give it a most un- 
pleasant flavour. The vicinity of the Wady Modjib is an 
excellent place for a bathe, as it is possible, in the fresh waters 
of the stream, to remove the traces of the oily, salty liquid 
outside. We visited also the Zara and the Wady Zerga Ma‘in. 
Both have springs of thermal waters; and the former is 
probably to be identified with the famous springs of Callirr- 
hoe, whose medicinal properties attracted Herod the Great to 
seek relief in the extremities of his last illness. Like the 
Modjib, the Zerqa Ma‘in flows through a ravine deep down 
at the foot of red sandstone cliffs. These are less impressive 
in height, but the ravine has a richness of vegetation denied 
to its southern neighbour. The remains of ancient bathing 
establishments are visible both at Zara and at the Hammam 
Zerqa Ma‘in, and the identification of the former with 
Callirrhoe cannot be considered certain. 

Thus we returned to el-Mineh, our port of departure, with- 
out having visited the western coast ; but the organizer of the 
expedition was ready for this emergency. In the contract he 
had drawn up it was specified that we were to be provided 
with a boat capable of taking us round the Dead Sea. He had 
lived long in the country, and knew well the caution required 
in business dealings with the natives. He had consequently 
inserted a penalty clause, according to which if a boat capable 
of performing the journey was not provided, we were to incur 
no expense, but on the contrary receive a forfeit of five pounds. 
The owner of the boats was now reminded of this clause, with 
the proposal that he should refit the engine and give us two 
days more to visit the western coast, on which condition, 
instead of demanding our legal penalty, we would pay the 
hire of the boats in full. This suggestion was agreed to, and 
accordingly the following week we reassembled for the re- 
maining part of our expedition. Even this second time the 
motor proved refractory, and on sever4l occasions struck work. 
The result was that the two days grew to four before we re- 
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turned to our starting-point. Fortunately our organizer had 
foreseen the advisability of being prepared for emergencies, 
and had stocked the commissariat department for more than 
three days. Even so we should have fared hardly, had we 
not been able to purchase a stock of tomatoes at Ain Gidi. 
We sailed straight down the first day to Gebel Usdum, but 
owing to engine trouble did not arrive until nearly dark. 
Here the very name of the mountain preserves the memory of 
Sodom, which is only slightly disguised by a habit common 
in spoken Arabic of prefixing an auxiliary vowel. The 
southern stretches of the Dead Sea between the Gebel Usdum 
and El Lisan is shallow and for long was almost certainly 
dry land raised above the waters of the Dead Sea at a time 
when these did not pass further south than the great penin- 
sula. The waters of this southern basin of the sea probably 
cover the site of the doomed cities. Nor are the associations 
with the Biblical story confined to the name of the mountain, 
for this is largely composed of immense strata of solid crystal 
salt; and great blocks detached by frost and weathering lie 
scattered along the narrow beach. This salt is greenish in 
colour like thick ice or glass. Yet another reminder of the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrha is the bitumen found at times 
in hard, brittle lumps along the shore. It oozes out of sub- 
marine fissures, and is sometimes seen floating in great masses 
on the surface of the water. According to Genesis, ch. xiv., 
in the Vale of Siddim were many ‘“‘pits of slime.’’ These as 
suggested above, now probably lie under the southern basin 
of the Dead Sea. Viewed from the open sea (and it is visible 
as far north as Ain Gidi) Gebel Usdum is seen to be less 
lofty than the mountains to its north. It stands detached, its 
southern slopes running down to the plain of es-Sebkha that 
forms the southern boundary of the sea, and on the north it 
is separated from the adjacent heights by the alluvial plain 
formed by the Wady Muhawat. This plain is well covered 
with vegetation, and is the only expanse of green that meets 
the eye on the western side south of Ain Gidi, though trees and 
shrubs are not wanting in other places, as at the foot of the 
celebrated fortress of Masada. In the whole world, nature 
has provided few positions so impregnable. On three sides it 
rises some fifteen hundred feet almost sheer from the indented 
plain, and even on the West towers some four hundred feet 
above the shoulder that runs to it from the mountains behind. 
The story of its siege after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 
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and of the tragic end of its Jewish garrison may be read in 
the pages of Flavius Josephus. Only the military genius and 
determination of Rome could have reduced this well- 
provisioned and well-nigh impregnable fortress. To this 
day in this deserted region are lying undisturbed the ruins 
of the camps and wall of circumvallation built by Flavius 
Silva, the Roman commander. The walls have long since 
crumbled ; but their lines are as clearly marked as the day 
they were first traced. 

For the expedition to the southern part of the sea it is im- 
portant to be well provided with drinking water, as there is 
no supply on the Judean side south of Ain Gidi. Owing to 
the frequent breakdowns of our motor and the consequent 
' delays, we had been obliged to husband our store of water 
carefully, and were glad to be able to replenish our supplies 
at Ain Gidi. This is the one real oasis on the western coast 
with abundance of excellent water issuing from no less than 
four springs. To-day the place is inhabited by some half 
a hundred Bedouin, who live miserably enough after the 
manner of their race, contented with the products of a slovenly 
cultivation of their land. But in the hands of other owners 
this favoured spot, well irrigated and enjoying almost tropical 
heat, might be made a veritable paradise. And such in the 
past it was. The vineyards of Engaddi are celebrated in the 
Canticle of Canticles, i. 13; and we know from ancient 
authors from Josephus to St. Jerome that it was famous for 
its balm. Ain Gidi is one of the many places in Palestine 
that bear witness to the density of its population in the past, 
and to a prosperity which it has not known since it fell under 
the domination of the Moslems, and is now slowly beginning 


to recover. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE. 
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MORE WITNESS AGAINST 
“CONTINUITY ” 


HEN a man of the standing of Lord Halifax can 

W say publicly, as his Lordship said on his ninetieth 
birthday at the Caxton Hall (June 6th), that ‘‘in the 

changes which took place in the sixteenth century, there was 
no change in the Church’s doctrinal teaching’’—meaning by 
the Church, of course, the body finally ‘‘established by law’’ 
under Elizabeth and persisting to-day in Anglicanism—he 
illustrates both the profundity and the force of the prejudice, 
historical and religious, which stands between many Angli- 
cans and the plain truth. Lord Halifax reads his history 
thus: ‘‘There was a quarrel between the Holy See and the 
King as to the exact limits of the jurisdiction of the Pope on 
the one side and the King on the other . . . but there was no 
doctrinal change.’’ Considering that no spiritual jurisdiction 
was ever vested in the King, and considering that he sacri- 
legiously tried to usurp all the jurisdiction wielded by the 
Pope, this is a singularly inadequate version of the matter,—a 
version, moreover, which wholly ignores what Elizabeth tried 
to do, viz., to suppress the Catholic Church in this land by 
thrusting an alien body without jurisdiction or Orders into its 
place. Lord Halifax has had access to historical truth in these 
matters during a long, prayerful and zealous life, but it has not 
been able to penetrate his mind. How much more “‘invincibly 
ignorant’’ must those Anglicans be who have no historical 
knowledge and follow blindly this good man or that, who for 
the moment has won their confidence? For this reason I was 
glad to read about the great exhibition, recently held at Liver- 
pool, of relics of the penal times, when the true Church in 
England was persecuted both by the State and the heretical 
body which had seized her inheritance. The martyrs and 
confessors whose sufferings were therein recalled underwent 
that persecution, precisely because they refused to assent to 
new, and untrue, teaching, particularly as regards the central 
doctrine of Christianity, the Mass and the Real Presence. 
Relics of the martyrs remind us of what they ‘‘witnessed’’ to. 
People of Lord Halifax’s way of thinking often stage 
pageants of sorts, representing episodes in the history of the 
pre-Reformation Church in England from which they claim 
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unbroken spiritual descent. Therein are displayed gorgeously- 
got-up scenes representing the glories of the ancient Church 
with performers robed as kings, cardinals, bishops and mem- 
bers of the religious orders, monks, friars and nuns in their 
picturesque habits. In fact, the only historic persons they do 
not represent in pageants are the heroes of the Reforma- 
tion, the Calvinistic preachers and black-gowned divines 
whom Queen Elizabeth called in to fill the pulpits from which 
she had banished the Catholic clergy. For the ‘Blessed 
Reformation,’’ as it used to be called, is kept in the back- 
ground as much as possible in such displays, as if the propa- 
gandists of the ‘‘new religion’’ were ashamed of their origin, 
as no doubt they are and have good reason to be. 

Another method employed in recent years with the same 
intention has been the representation of what are called 
**English Church History’’ exhibitions, in which are shown 
historic articles formerly used in the liturgical offices of 
the ancient pre-Reformation Church. 

The most notable of these exhibitions took place at St. 
Albans some years ago, full accounts of which were published 
in the newspapers. There was also at the same time another 
exhibition at Burlington House in London of “‘historic em- 
broideries’’ and fieedlework, comprising not a little ‘‘Mass- 
gear,’’ as the priest-haters and priest-hunters used to term it. 
This sort of ‘‘bluff’’ surely must overreach itself. To me, and 
doubtless to many other Catholics, it has always seemed that 
these exhibitions should have exactly the opposite effect to 
that intended by their promoters, by proving to demonstration 
how totally and fundamentally different in doctrine and wor- 
ship was the ancient Catholic Church in this country from 
that established by Elizabeth and her ministers. For most of 
the articles on show at these exhibitions are representative of 
dogmas, doctrines and religious customs which were sum- 
marily abolished by the reformers and condemned by them as 
‘superstitious, idolatrous and contrary to Scripture.’ 

The fact, moreover, that these purely ecclesiastical objects 
are now, in many cases, in lay hands, whereas previously they 
belonged to personages illustrious in the history of the 
Medizval Church in England, ecclesiastics in high favour in 
Rome, recipients of the pallium, and even, in some cases, 
canonized saints of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church, suggests an abandonment of their use in the Church 
which should naturally inherit them. 
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For example, in referring to the Burlington House cata- 
logue of the historic embroideries, we note one article des- 
cribed as a ‘“‘tenth century stole found in the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham.’’ Considering that the last resting- 
place of the body of Saint Cuthbert is as yet unknown,’ this 
description is probably inaccurate, but why is not the stole in 
the possession of Durham Cathedral if that Cathedral is still 
Catholic ? 

Some years ago (in February, 1925) the Dean of Durham 
courteously invited the Benedictines to investigate the matter 
according to their traditions. We are not aware that any 
search was actually made. 

Another similar exhibit was catalogued as ‘‘the buskins, 
sandals and amice taken from the tomb of Archbishop 
Hubert Walter in Canterbury Cathedral.’’ They certainly 
would be of no use to his present soi-disant successor, but 
a really Catholic Church would have preserved such vener- 
able relics in its own keeping. Another Cathedral, that of 
Chichester, has turned its Chapel of St. Joseph into a 
museum, having no need of it in its former capacity, and 
displays there some very ancient chalices and patens stated 
to have been ‘“‘taken from the coffins of medizval bishops.”’ 

When I saw these holy vessels, on a visit to Chichester, 
I wondered what had become of the other contents of 
those coffins, the bones of the medizval bishops—and I 
strongly suspected they had shared the fate of those of St. 
Richard, whose medizval stone figure in mitre and chasuble 
with fingers uplifted in blessing occupies a niche above the 
door leading into the cloisters, but whose relics gave so much 
offence to the pious reformers on account of the ‘‘super- 
stitious’’ veneration accorded them that they scattered them 
to the winds. There was a cultus of the Saints in the old re- 
ligion, expressed in devotion to relics and pilgrimages to 
shrines: there are no shrines or pilgrimages in the new re- 
ligion of Lord Halifax. In olden days, the guide books tell 
us, St. Richard’s head had been enshrined in a magnificent 
silver reliquary kept in an aumbry at the back of the High 


1 “There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 
The relics of the Saint are laid, 
And none may know the place 
Save of his chosen servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 
Who share that wondrous grace.” (Scot/.) 
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Altar. No doubt this silver reliquary went the way of much 
other similar spoil and the remains of the Saint were des- 
troyed: anyhow, the place where the aumbry once was is 
now represented by a hole in the wall—another breach, so to 
speak, in the ‘‘Continuity’’ theory. 

Amongst the other objects displayed in that museum is a 
very beautiful old illuminated missal, formerly no doubt in 
daily use in the Cathedral, now placed amongst the other 
“‘antiquities.’’ It was propped open at the Canon of the 
Mass ; had the Communion Service of the Book of Common 
Prayer been displayed alongside, with all notion of sacrifice 
carefully elided, a useful object-lesson of ‘‘Discontinuity”’ 
would have been provided. But then people might have begun 
to ask—how did the Book of Common Prayer come to sup- 
plant the Missal ? 

It is not only in this country that we meet with the discarded 
materials of the old ritual. I was once shown in the old 
catacomb church of Sacro Monte at Granada a beautiful set 
of crimson brocade vestments which had once belonged to 
Westminster Abbey, and been sold at the Reformation. 
Naturally the reformers having abolished the Mass had no 
further use for Mass vestments, and so had got rid of them— 
at a price, a change of belief which accounts for those many 
other relics of English ecclesiastical art which we come across 
in our travels on the Continent. The Cathedral of St. Bavon 
in Ghent, for instance, displays six massive brass candle- 
sticks on the High Altar, which were once in old St. Paul’s, 
in London, and were sold, I believe, by Oliver Cromwell. 

The Church of England discarded the Chasuble because 
it discarded the Mass, but it has retained the Cope which has 
no connection with the Divine Sacrifice. But pre-Reformation 
copes bear their share in proving that Anglicanism never was 
Catholic. Some years ago the famous Ascoli-Pecino cope 
was exhibited in London at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and excited extraordinary interest, not only on account of its 
beauty but also of his history. It was well known to have 
been stolen from a Cathedral in Italy some two years pre- 
viously, but then was in the possession of the American col- 
lector and multi-millionaire, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who had 
loaned it to the Museum for exhibition before its removal to 
America. Much was written about its history and how it 
happened that such a remarkable specimen of opus Anglicum 
should have been presented to his native town by a thirteenth- 
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century Pope. In his day, at any rate, the religion of England 
was obviously Roman Catholic. A Times correspondent 
suggested that 


this fact [the possession of the cope by a thirteenth- 
century Pope] may be accounted for by the fact that, out 
of the nine cardinals created by Pope Nicholas IV. two 
were Englishmen. One, Bernard, Canon of York, was 
made Bishop of Osino, and sent as legate to Sicily. He 
was later created Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, and died 
in 1291. The other was Theobald d’Etampes, created a 
Cardinal priest in 1288. It is then probable that the cope 
was a present [to the Pope] from one or other of these 
English ecclesiastics. 


Another correspondent referring to this letter says: 


It may be of interest to note that it was not unusual in 
the following century for English prelates to send copes 
as presents to the Popes. Thus Walter Reynolds, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sent to the Pope in 1322, by the 
Papal penitentiary, the gift of a precious cope. In 1332 
John Hotham, Bishop of Ely, received the thanks of the 
Pope for the present of a sumptuously embroidered cope 
(Cal. Papal Letters 11-5-11) and in 1360 Bishop Grandi- 
son of Exeter embodied in his will the following bequest : 
‘*T bequeath to our Lord, the Supreme Pontiff, a cope ex- 
ceedingly precious of violet velvet embroidered with 
images, as also my beautiful orphrey.’’ (Register, edited 
by Prebendary Hingeston. Part iii. p. 1514.) From this 
it would seem that these embroidered copes were cus- 
tomary gifts from English bishops to the Popes and were 
a speciality of the opus Anglicum of the period. 

The correspondent adds : 

On one of the roundels with which the cope is covered 
is a representation of the early British King Lucius, an 
iconographical rarity, I believe. 


But in spite of a certain type of Anglican ‘“‘history’’ it is 
universally recognized nowadays by those whose aim is objec- 
tive truth that pre-Reformation England was as Roman 
as any other country in undivided Christendom. How else 
could the Popes make Cardinals and Papal Legates of 
English Bishops if they were not Roman Catholics, and 
how could the same English bishops send presents of precious 
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copes and beautiful orphreys to the Pope, styling him, ‘‘Our 
Sovereign Lord, the Supreme Pontiff’? Why, King Lucius 
himself, a British monarch, was also thoroughly Roman, as 
was the British Church of his time, for Bede tells us that he 
sent envoys to Rome ‘‘when Pope Eleutherius governed the 
Universal Church”’ praying the Pope to despatch missionaries 
to baptize him and his people, and convert the country to 
Christianity. This Italian Mission was duly sent, so that 
there never was a time in England when Christianity was 
not Roman as well as Catholic and Apostolic. Accordingly, 
from the mute witness of the discarded means of worship— 
the defaced altar-stones, the discarded chasubles, the rejected 
chalices and pyxes,—if from no other source, we learn that 
Anglicanism differs fundamentally from the Catholicism it 
strove to supplant. It has no Orders, for it disclaimed the 
institution of a sacrificing priesthood : it has no Jurisdiction, 
except such as Queen and Parliament could give it: it never 
had Apostolic succession, since from the start it repudiated 
the only remaining source of Apostolicity, the Roman See. 
In fact, the shortest answer to Lord Halifax’s claim to con- 
tinuity is the simple question—which religion, his or that 
represented by Cardinal Bourne—contains the note of 
‘*Roman’”’ which so strongly and essentially characterized the 


pre-Reformation Church in England? 
C. E. JEFFERY. 
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THE MINORITIES PROBLEM 


HE Tenth Anniversary of the signature of the 

Covenant of the League of Nations finds one subject 

uppermost in the minds of those concerned with its 
future development—the protection of Minorities. The pro- 
mise that Germany, once established as a Member of the 
League and of its Council, would become the knight errant of 
European Minorities, has been fulfilled. A Council meeting 
—that held at Madrid in June, 1929—has, at Dr. Stresemann’s 
insistence, been devoted almost entirely to a discussion of 
the Council’s method of receiving and dealing with petitions 
from the Minorities in those fourteen States which by Treaty, 
Convention or Declaration have assumed obligations to res- 
pect certain Minority rights.’ Senator Dandurand’s demand 
for an enquiry into the League’s discharge of its stewardship 
in that regard, and the memoranda sent to the Council’s Com- 
mittee of Enquiry by many other Governments’ between 
March and May, 1929, show that the question has not merely 
been raised from motives of German foreign policy, but that 
it arouses the widest interest. The debate which took place 
at the Madrid Council upon the report presented by M. 
Adatchi, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sefior Quifiones de 
Leon’ was vigorous but inconclusive. Its chief value is that 
it enabled the dramatis personae to define their positions. In 
the end certain modest improvements in procedure were, as 
a compromise, agreed upon.“ Petitioners from among the 
Minorities are no longer to be left in ignorance of the fate of 
their appeal to the League. The Council’s Minorities Com- 
mittee may consist of five rather than three members. It is 
(probably) to meet more frequently than the regular quarterly 
Council meetings. It is to communicate the result of its 
examination of petitions to all States Members of the Council ; 
and it is recommended that, with the consent of the Govern- 
ments concerned, these conclusions should be made public. 
Finally, the Secretary-General is to publish annual statistics 


' Poland, jeaneioste, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Greece, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Turkey, Albania, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania. 

* Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Poland, Roumania, pe geen Switzerland. 

8 No. C.C.M.1. 1929. 1. Geneva, May 18th, 1929. 
4 Council resolution un Minority procedure of June 13th, 1929. 
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illustrating the Council’s activity in this sphere. These reso- 
lutions, trivial in themselves, have some little value. They 
indicate that the exercise of the League’s guarantee of the 
Minority Treaties is gradually becoming regular and con- 
tinuous, rather than merely spasmodic. But they do not 
appear to touch the fundamental difficulties involved in the 
international protection of Minorities, which may be sum- 
marized as follows :—the absence of a tribunal sufficiently 
competent, yet detached from political influences, to judge 
petitions from Minorities: the extreme difficulty of investi- 
gating alleged wrongs committed within a State : the absence 
of witnesses other than the spokesmen of the accused Govern- 
ments: the inequality between States bound and States not 
bound by Minority treaties, and—most disquieting of all— 
the lack of any clear understanding of what the rights of a 
Minority really are. 

It should be remembered that, whereas public opinion in 
this country, in the United States and in the neutral countries 
is disposed (if it thinks of Minorities at all), to think of the 
Minorities Problem as a whole and to suppose it a natural 
thing that the rights of any Minority should be respected, 
official opinion in the victorious nations—France and Italy 
particularly—is vehemently opposed to any generalizations on 
this subject. None of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers is bound by any treaty provision to account to the 
League for the good government of its own minorities. The 
fact that the League has no locus standi in regard to any 
minority communities other than those specifically placed 
under its guarantee in the ‘‘Succession States,’’ Greece, Tur- 
key and the Baltic republics, is constantly being repeated by 
those for whom the ‘‘infallibility of the Peace Settlement’ 
has become an article of Faith. This did not prevent a resolu- 
tion being passed in the League Assembly of 1922 in which 
the hope is expressed that all States Members ‘‘will observe, 
in the treatment of their own racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities, at least as high a standard of justice and toleration 
as is required by any of the treaties and by the regular action 
of the Council.’’ A hope it remains. 

Public opinion throughout Europe evidently needs a great 
deal more formation before the Council of the League can find 
the principles of which it stands in need. No small importance 
therefore attaches to the spade work accomplished by the 
Minorities Commission of the Federation of League of 
Nations Societies, particularly at the Congresses of the Feder- 
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ation held at the Hague’ (1928) and at Madrid (1929). The 
value of this Commission’s conclusions is enhanced by the 
fact that it includes representatives both of Minority League 
of Nations Societies (e.g., Tyrolese and Slovene Societies in 
Italy : German Society in Poland) ; of the majority Societies 
(e.g., Fascist, Polish, Czech) and of disinterested third parties 
(e.g., British, Dutch and Swiss Unions). The most interest- 
ing of the proposals embodied in the report signed by Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson,’ and officially communicated by the 
Federation to the League, is that the recognition of Minority 
Rights should be generalized, that is, that—by an amendment 
of the Covenant of the League, if necessary—all States 
Members should be bound to respect the same civic, linguistic, 
religious and educational rights of Minorities as are now estab- 
lished under international guarantee in a few States. A strong 
argument in favour of this reform is the belief—for which 
convincing evidence could be given—that until the judges of 
Minority treatment (e.g., the Permanent Members of the 
League’s Council) are subject to the same law as the judged 
(e.g., Roumania, Poland, Jugoslavia) the temptation of the 
latter to evade obligations laid upon them, which they regard 
as an invidious distinction, will remain as powerful as it now 
is. This generalization of the system would have the merit 
of making a definition of Minority rights and duties essential. 
As a second step, the Federation report recommends the 
setting up of a Permanent Commission of experts to examine 
petitions and to advise the Council of the League what 
action to take upon them. The Council’s rejection of this 
latter suggestion, contained not only in the Federation’s 
report, but in memoranda submitted by the Hungarian and 
other Governments, is based on no very convincing argument. 
It is not possible purely on religious or philosophical grounds 
to assert that any one of these proposed political measures is 
necessarily the best way of dealing with the situation; but 
all those who draw their inspiration from Christian tradition 
can perform a more vital task in elucidating a rational basis 
for the rights of Minorities and in conciliating them with the 


2 ** Proceedings and Resolutions of XIIth Plenary Congress,’’ (Supplement to 
Bulletin IV., 1928), and 

® ** Report of the Standing Committee on Minorities of the Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, with Annexe: Report on Minorities Treaties presented by Sir 
Willoughby Dickinson.” Both to be obtained from the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies, 41, Rue Juste Lipse, Brussels. Attention is also 
directed to the Bi-monthly Bulletin, Les Minorités Nationales, published by the 


Federation. 
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just claim to obedience of the supreme authority in the State. 

A work of some utility has been begun by the ‘‘Commission 
des Etudes Juridiques et Doctrinales’’ of the Catholic Union 
of International Studies which met at Fribourg in 1926 to 
discuss a thesis presented by the writer, on ‘‘The Place of the 
Minority in the Law of Nations.’’ The subject has since then 
been examined by national groups of the Union. A counter- 
report, of a more political than abstract character, submitted 
by Professor Le Fur, of the French group, together with a very 
able criticism of the two documents by the German group, has 
just been published." Agreement is reached between the 
authors of the French, German and British reports upon the 
propositions that the use by any group of human beings of 
their native language is their natural right, stricte dictu; that 
freedom for religious association and worship—saving only the 
requirements of public order—is a noless intangible right ;and 
that the State is bound to respect and protect these rights. 
There are differences of opinion, however, concerning the vital 
question, whether the existence of Minorities within a “‘perfect 
community”’ is to be regarded as a normal condition for which 
a place is to be found in the Law of Nations; or whether it is 
an exceptional and temporary deviation from the ideal of the 
‘“‘Etat Unitaire’’ A further question, closely related to the 
legal problem of Intervention and the International Protection 
of Minorities, is whether sovereign states are the only factors 
in the life of the world community, the only ‘‘international 
persons”’ ; or whether a minority can have a moral, or at least 
a collective, personality which could be so recognized in inter- 
national law that it would be enabled (for instance) to plead 
before an international tribunal. It is hoped that the present 
paper may carry the investigation a stage further. We make 
no apology for closing our eyes for the moment to the con- 
fusing and contradictory state of modern international law on 
this subject and for developing an argument based upon first 
principles. Such, we believe, is the way that a Suarez or a 
Victoria would approach the matter.. We will not attempt, 
however, to deal adequately with two aspects of the subject 
that call for special treatment, namely, the relation of Minority 
rights to the ethics of rebellion, and the conditions governing 
intervention for the protection of Minorities. Our present 
concern is to discover whether a pjace cannot normally be 
found for a permanent Minority within the State. 


' To be obtained from the Secretariat of the Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationale, Bibliothéque Cantonale, Fribourg, Suisse. 
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The Minority problem as it presents itself to-day is gener- 
ally a conflict of loyalties ; the one a loyalty required of indi- 
viduals by the sovereign State, the other a loyalty freely given 
by. persons and families to a spiritual community to which they 
are attached by choice or affection. It is ironical that the 
objects to which these conflicting loyalties are directed— 
putting aside for the moment attachment to a form of religion 
—have very much the same source, namely the notion that the 
ideal to be aimed at, in human society, is the sovereign Nation 
State, built upon a community of language, culture and racial 
origin. With the nationality in control of the State this con- 
ception is often allied to the doctrine of the ‘‘Etat laic’’ which 
sets up the State as an end in itself and is intolerant of any 
grouping of citizens within the State, particularly a spiritual 
community. With the national group, which is in the 
minority, the desire to set up a Nation-State of its own or to 
be re-united to an adjacent State is intensified by a pathetic 
belief in ‘‘self-determination’’ which grows in intensity in 
proportion to the grievances felt by the group. With these 
two erroneous motives at the back of men’s minds, it is an 
all but hopeless task to achieve a tolerable status for a minority 
within a country ; at the best Minority Treaties and Statutes 
can but impose an uneasy truce. This idol of the Nation-State 
—and idol it is, when it is treated as the absolute and supreme 
end of social evolution—combines in one unholy medley all 
the errors of the unmoral state-sovereignty of the Renaissance 
period ; of the Contrat Social; of the worship of the People 
which the French Revolution brought in ; and of the frenzied 
Nationalism which has caused no less than forty-four wars 
in a century and a quarter. This idol must first be thrown 
down by anyone who would find in his scheme of life a place 
for the religious, racial or linguistic minority consistent with 
natural law and the maintenance of international order. 

We would recall, first, that the State is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end—namely, the temporal well-being of 
the families composing it. Secondly, the steps taken for the 
promotion of their earthly welfare must serve and not retard 
their spiritual good. Thirdly, the good of families is never 
to be achieved by their direct submission to the supreme civil 
authority ; they do not naturally form a State, as the modern 
world knows it. They need a form of association whose 
horizon is not so distant from the home as that of the State— 
a smaller and more intimate group, be it commune, village, 
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parish, township, clan or canton, which does not presume to 
be, in the legal and political sense, a perfect community. Thus 
the State should essentially be conceived as consisting of 
groups of families obeying sundry forms of local authority, 
not of families directly. To which considerations we would 
add that whereas the temporal well-being of the family neces- 
sarily requires local association, the spiritual well-being of 
the human soul necessarily requires universal association. 
For truth is universal: the truths of the spiritual life cannot 
possibly be constrained within national frontiers; and the 
Church, claiming a divine and unerring mandate to guard and 
proclaim those truths, can never admit justification for any 
restraint imposed by the civil authority upon the freedom of 
the human person anywhere and everywhere to hear her teach- 
ing and to join her ranks. 

These requirements of logic must be implemented by some 
historical reflections. Granted that we should expect to find 
in any State a series of smaller political communities, and 
forms of spiritual association which are not conterminous with 
the State’s frontiers, is it to be assumed that these groups will 
all normally have the same language, the same educational 
system, the same laws and customs in regard to the possession, 
use and inheritartce of property, the same form of local 
authority, and the same religious rite? Surely, even if we 
were to shut our eyes to the facts of the modern world, this 
state of things would be improbable. The history of Europe 
is one continuous story of conquests and reconquests ; of king- 
doms increased and diminished; of populations dwindling 
here and multiplying there; of emigration and immigration ; 
of the fusion or dismemberment of States; of the changing 
of frontiers by such international settlements as those of West- 
phalia, Vienna, Berlin, Versailles, not to speak of numberless 
intermediate modifications. The history of America is a tale, 
unfinished as yet, of the penetration by several European 
colonizing races of a sparsely inhabited continent. Asia, 
Africa and Australasia have their own intricate histories of 
conquest, colonization, migration and compenetration. We 
should therefore expect, surely, that it would be more the ex- 
ception than the rule to find in the modern world a State, 
large enough to maintain its political independence and to 
meet its economic needs, which comprises in its villages, 
towns or provinces a population all speaking the same idiom, 
all having the same “‘common mind.’’ That some such 
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States exist is evident; that a very large number do contain 
and, however frontiers be traced, always will contain groups 
widely differing in national and other characteristics is equally 
clear. This evidence fortifies our conviction that the ideal of 
the ‘‘Etat unitaire’’ beloved by French republican doctrinaires, 
adopted and intensified by modern dictators, based upon the 
uniformity of national education, and intolerant alike of the 
rights of the Church and of the family is unnatural, unreason- 
able and false. Here is the cardinal difference between those 
of us who feel it necessary to generalize and rationalize 
minority rights and duties, and the adherents of ‘‘Mello- 
franquism,”’ as it is called, after that Brazilian Rapporteur 
of the Council of the League of Nations whose unhappy pro- 
posals for the League’s dealing with minorities involved their 
steady ‘‘assimilation’’ and ‘‘fusion’’ by the majorities in the 
States concerned. 

Something more must here be said upon the relations sub- 
sisting in law and practice between the civil authority and 
those various political, social, religious or cultural com- 
munities into which its subjects are grouped. Is the corporate 
existence, i.e. (to be more precise) the moral and (if need be) 
civil personality, of such a group something conceded by the 
State—as is declared or implied in the French, Turkish, 
Mexican and even Fascist Constitutions—or is it something 
objective and grounded in Natural Law, which the State has 
no right to deny ? We hold the latter view. Man has two in- 
alienable rights—to conserve himself in being and to develop 
according to his nature. These rights are exercised through 
the family and through the Church. The family cannot live 
in isolation and must needs form part of a commune or some 
such community : the Church cannot progress without free- 
dom to collect and preserve material resources and without 
local organization. Therefore the right of association implies 
the existence of those groups which families naturally form in 
the temporal sphere. In the spiritual sphere it implies the 
existence of a religious hierarchy and of permanent religious 
communities : these bodies must be able to order their own 
lives and to be in permanent possession of the properties neces- 
sary thereto. The State cannot, without defying the natural 
law, which is its own raison d’étre, deny or frustrate these 
rights. 

There remains the question of language, itself the symbol, 
often enough, of national character and culture. A study 
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of the origin and purpose of education is the best approach to 
this question. It is, according to Christian tradition, the sacred 
right and duty of parents to educate their children. They 
may seek the aid of Church, local civil authority or State for 
the discharge of this duty; but it remains their own. Is it 
conceivable that a mother could rightly be prevented from 
teaching her little ones the elements of moral conduct and 
knowledge by means of the sounds and signs which best 
express her meaning? It is as inevitable as it is just that 
the education of children should be at least begun in the 
native tongue of their parents—and if begun, why not con- 
tinued? It is no business of the State to interfere at this 
stage. Nor again—on the view that religious association and 
worship is outside the competence of the State—has the State 
any right whatever to interfere with the language used either 
in worship, in religious instruction or in the more intimate 
observances of the spiritual life. If this reasoning be sound, 
it may then be postulated that wherever a group within a 
State is divided from the majority of the subjects of that State 
by a difference of language, of race, of religion or of all three, 
it has the right not only to enjoy the same civic benefits as 
all citizens, but to the use of its native language, in home, 
church, school and local administration. 

It is arguable also that such a group has a natural right 
to some measure of local self-government, if it shows any 
aptitude for the purpose and a desire to obey its own chiefs 
or leaders. In this connection it is worth recalling that 
Victoria vigorously defended the right of the Indian chiefs 
to retain authority over their tribes after the Spanish conquests 
in Central America. He contended that this authority was 
legitimate and that, even if the King of Spain came to exercise 
lawful dominion over them, he had no right to displace the 
chiefs unless they were guilty of some flagrant violation of 
the natural moral law. The principle of preserving communal 
or tribal organization under the superior dominion of the con- 
quering power was always upheld whether by Las Casas and 
his disciples in Mexico or the Jesuit creators of the Reductions 
of Paraguay. It is an axiom, that the bitter experience of 
history has brought the British Empire to observe the same 
principle in almost every one of its Dominions and dependen- 
cies. The Austrian Constitution of 1867—abortive though it 
proved to be; the success of the Swiss Federation, with its 
three languages and cantonal autonomy ; and the progress 
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achieved in Belgium towards equality between the Flemish 
and French languages, show that it is not impossible to apply 
the same principle to the polyglot population of a single con- 
tinental State. The Minorities Treaties of the 1919-1920 
Settlement, following upon the ‘‘Interventions d’ Humanité”’ 
of the 19th century and the stipulations of the Congress of 
Berlin in regard to the treatment of many minorities, are but 
evidence of the fact that the conception of the State which we 
have outlined, despite an abundance of doctrinaire opposition 
and the prejudices of non-interventionist lawyers, is neces- 
sarily recognized in practice. It is the only conception which 
justifies or necessitates the international protection of 
minorities. 

It is indeed a shallow mind which would pretend that this 
liberal recognition of minority groups within the State is 
derogatory to public order and security. Uniformity never yet 
brought unity, nor fusion peace. Once it be grasped that the 
State is necessarily a community formed not of individuals 
but of human groups, then it will be seen that its first function 
must be to promote the welfare of those groups—welfare which 
postulates their conservation and development as groups. It 
should then be the aim of the supreme authority not to fuse 
but to co-ordinate these different bodies for the common good, 
requiring only so much restriction of their corporate liberty as 
is necessary for good government, and claiming of them loyal 
co-operation to preserve the order and defend the peace of the 
whole State, republic, kingdom or Empire. The metaphor 
of the body, whose unity is built up of different members, 
each having its separate function, which St. Paul applied in 
so masterly a fashion to the Church, is no less true, on a 
lower plane, of the body politic. It is to be hoped that a great 
effort will be made to inspire public opinion with this vener- 
able but eternally true conception of human society in facing 
the acute controversies concerning the position of Minorities in 
the Succession States and other European countries at the 
present time. It would be a noble thing to lead the League 
of Nations towards a better discharge of its duties regarding 
the protection of Minorities against the encroachment of the 
Sovereign State, duties which would inevitably fall upon any 
organized community of nations and which, far from being, 
as certain English pacifists suppose, a kind of irritating dis- 
traction from the main work of the League, must be regarded 
as one of the most important ways in which it could serve the 


cause of Justice. 
JOHN EPPSTEIN. 











““ENGLAND’S GREEN AND 
PLEASANT LAND” 


S I glance through the window I see a sunlit summer 
A landscape. It is somewhat blurred by the heat-haze, 


but I know these fields so well that memory easily 
supplies what is lacking to actual sight. Not a breath of 
wind stirs these trees which, a little while ago, looked so 
green but have now lost their freshness and seem tired. 
Though I cannot see them, I know that the cattle will be 
standing idly in the pond that lies at the corner of the 
meadow, swinging their tails idly to keep off the flies. From 
far away comes the whirring of a mowing machine. Jim 
Hales told me he was going to cut his wheat to-day, and sure 
enough he is at it. 

I dare not try to say how intimate is the relationship be- 
tween myself and this countryside. It stands at the nether 
pole of my being, but glaringly actual. The fact that it is 
my daily spectacle does not indicate sufficiently the strength 
of the bond between me and the soil. ‘‘Earth to earth’’ is no 
mere rhetoric, but sober truth. Perhaps the sensuous heat 
of summer has drugged the soul so that one is conscious, for 
the time being, only of the earth. But when the sun goes 
down and the stars come out the oppressive actuality of the 
visible world will grow less. Then, maybe, the magnetism 
of that other pole of our being will exert its power. Thought 
will turn to what lies behind the August pageant. In the sleep 
of the senses the soul will find and take its opportunity. An 
awe-ful Presence may make Itself felt. Consciousness of 
God, it is possible, will grow and grow till it swallows up 
everything else. Soil and soul, each has had its hour. But 
shall they not meet? Must those two poles remain for ever 
apart? 

Here in England, at least, there is no excuse for that divorce. 
In America it is different. The garish blaze of the prairie, 
the knife-edged outline of mountains cutting sharply into the 
blue background seem to exclude spirit. The landscape is 
haunted by no ghosts. Something singularly inhuman in 
the scene strikes the observer used¢to countries redolent of 
history. But wandering among our own fields and woods, 
we can scarcely see nature save through the medium of our 
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storied past. Nor is it merely of battlefields and feudal castles 
that we dream in surveying the pastures and hills of our 
island. More even than man and his doings creeps into the 
picture. Those who believe in the interpenetration of matter 
by spirit will think that nine centuries of Catholicism have left 
behind them something more than memory. The soil, they 
will say, has secreted some fragrance of the Faith which now, 
to the sensitive, it gives off. Be that as it may, to such as 
know our story, hills and valleys will be eloquent of the 
Church. Here runs a Pilgrims’ road to some famous shrine. 
Yonder stood a monastery. The name of that tiny hamlet re- 
calls that it once boasted a parish church of its own. The streak 
of silver in the distance is a river bearing a saint’s name. In 
a busy thoroughfare noisy with the rattling of trams and 
groaning under the weight of motor-lorries, you are brought 
up abruptly with the thought that on this site stood once 
the home of some enclosed Order who chose it for its remote- 
ness from human traffic. A dingy slum and the screaming 
hoardings of advertisers mark the spot where men once hid 
from their fellows the better to pray for them and minister to 
their ills. Nor is it only ecclesiastical establishments we need 
consider in this connection. Coach and train carry me 
through a country once populated by merchants, craftsmen 
and peasants whose everyday habits bore testimony in a hun- 
dred ways to that Faith in which they had been born and 
bred and other than which they had never known. The 
crosses at the market-place and the fair-ground challenged 
Mammon on what he has come to consider his own preserve. 
The tavern, despite the roughness of the company it sheltered, 
did obeisance in sculptured niche to Our Lady. The very 
flowers the children plucked in the meadows bore her name. 
England was Catholic to the core—Catholic in a way that 
very few modern countries are Catholic. Blake wrote, in all 
probability, better than he knew when he asked— 


‘And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountain green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ?’’ 


We have only to go back a few centuries in imagination to 
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find our religion mingled, as it were, with the soil. The high 
verities of Heaven literally came down to earth. Our acres 
throughout the length and breadth of the land have been 
consecrated by the dust of the faithful departed. That cannot 
be esteemed a light matter. 

“*If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England.’’ 
So wrote Rupert Brooke, anticipating his grave in far-off 
Turkey. But if that be esteemed England in which an 
English soldier lies buried, may we not reckon that soil Catho- 
lic in which lie sepulchred so many who died in the Faith? 
Europe at one time was stung to the quick at the thought of 
a desecrated Holy Land. What, in itself, was that strip of 
land bordering the Eastern Mediterranean that kings should 
abandon their kingdoms to gain it? Only this—that it was 
the land where Incarnate God had lived and suffered. A mere 
sentiment some will call the enthusiasm roused by the 
Crusades. But a sentiment capable of commanding the 
valour of a continent in hazardous campaigns repeated again 
and again, and echoing in the minds of men long after the 
tramp of warriors had ceased is worth considering. The 
magnet which drew St. Francis of Assisi eastward and 
polarized the thought of St. Ignatius is not to be disposed of 
lightly. Though we may not put in the same category the 
Place made holy by the feet of the Holy One and the places 
sanctified by the dust of His followers, yet the enterprises con- 
nected with the one do go some way to justify reverence for 
the second. We cannot rid our minds of the idea that hills 
and valleys inhabited for nine centuries by a Catholic nation 
have claims upon us beyond those recognized by the sight- 
seer and the antiquarian. This is a holy land. No devastat- 
ing flood of secularism can wipe out that fact. 

Sometimes the desecration of sites made sacred by Catholic 
usage is brought home to us in an acute form, as when we 
see a noble Abbey become a mausoleum for harbouring the 
dust of those who denied the Faith for which it was built, or 
hear it echo to the voices of living preachers proclaiming 
fundamental heresies. A sermon devoted to disproving Chris- 
tian dogma delivered in Westminster Abbey hurts us as the 
same sermon preached in St. Paul’s would not. Is it lack 
of imagination or the familiarity which breeds indifference 
which hinders us reacting in similar fashion to what may be 
deemed the desecration of our whole country? If with our 
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own ears we could have heard the Angelus ring out across 
our fields or joined personally in some national celebration of 
a great Feast Day, and then, by a swift transition to the 
Twentieth Century, heard the hooters call men and women 
from their beds to a day of unconsecrated toil or witnessed 
our Protestant manner of keeping the more important Feasts 
of the Church—under those circumstances we might receive 
a wholesome shock. As it is, the matter may go unnoted. 
The persisting outline of our landscapes does not force the 
contrast of then and now and compel painful reflections. Save 
for the few to whom history is vivid reality, the England of 
the present seems to have as good a right to its semi-paganism 
as Central Africa. Unbelief seems no more discordant in the 
one than in the other. A universal sentiment, however, 
asserts a profound difference. Botany is a legitimate study 
for the hedge-side, but is declared to be a sign of callousness 
if conducted on one’s mother’s grave. It would be evidence 
of a still graver callousness if that spot were chosen for de- 
faming the dead. But the Land once called ‘‘the Home of 
the Saints’ and ‘‘Mary’s Dowry”’ is to-day in the hands of 
aliens who pay scant respect to the reputation those titles 
indicate. 

The conversion of England is a somewhat different thing 
to the conversion of the English. There are Englishmen in 
our colonies who have abandoned the religion of their fathers, 
and words can scarcely exaggerate the keenness with which 
we welcome every sign that kinsmen in these places are re- 
turning to the Church. But there is a factor in the alienation 
of those at home which does not apply to the apostasy of 
Canadians and Australians. It is that factor which calls for 
emphasis. 

The conversion of England! The redemption of the very 
soil! Places cannot weigh against souls, but they have their 
claim. Outraged sentiment, even if it be no more than that, 
deserves to be satisfied. The effort to satisfy it might, not 
inaptly, be termed a new Crusade. Perhaps the appeal to 
rescue the soil in which our Catholic forefathers lie buried 
might enlist an enthusiasm not to be evoked on behalf of the 
expatriated. Let apostolic zeal ‘‘come to earth,’’ and it will 
gain strength. Sings Kipling, 

“*God gave all men all earth to love, 

But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 

Beloved over all.’’ 
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In what has been said the attempt has been made to enlist 
this love of native places on behalf of the Church Militant’s 
great enterprise, to unite the patriot’s love for his home with 
the Catholic’s love for his Church and to make the lesser love 
serve the greater. The Crusaders of the past sought to free 
the Holy Land from sacrilegious pollution by means of the 
sword. While contending against sacrilegious pollution, our 
method is different. The conversion of England is to be 
wrought by the conversion of Englishmen. It is adding 
what to many will be a powerful motive for the latter of these 
undertakings to point out that its achievement will bring in 
its train the successful accomplishment of the former. 

I glance again through the window at the summer land- 
scape, and it seems to me that the pastures and woods are 
awaiting some deliverer. And, as I look at them, there comes 
to mind the concluding stanza of the poem already quoted : 


“*I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land.’’ 


Take the ‘‘Catholic Directory’? map of England : note the 
regions—East, and North-East and South-West—wherein 
the dwelling-places of God Incarnate are few and scattered ; 
how can we better build anew the Christian Jerusalem than 
by labouring to multiply such centres of benediction in dis- 
tricts so long robbed of the Presence? 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN NORTH 


AFRICA 


N May of next year the Eucharistic Congress, the greatest 
| manifestation of the Church’s faith, will be held at Car- 

thage. At such a time it is interesting to go back to the 
records of the Christian Church which flourished in North 
Africa seventeen centuries ago, a Church remarkable alike 
for the swiftness of its growth, the brilliance of its prime, and 
the well-nigh catastrophic manner of its downfall. 

Athena, according to the Greek legend, was not born after 
the manner of any ordinary god or goddess, but sprang 
mature and full-armed from the head of Zeus. At first sight 
the Church in Africa would seem to be no less of a portent. 
At the end of the second century we find it fully constituted. 
It had its dioceses, its hierarchy, its cemeteries, its places of 
assembly, its organized worship. Christianity had already 
spread to the farthest confines of this vast expanse of country, 
and the number of its adherents was already very great. 

About the origin of this Church we know little or nothing. 
We know neither exactly when, nor from what country Chris- 
tian missionaries first came to the shores of Africa. The few 
indications that can be culled from the early Christian 
authors seem to point to two sources: Rome and the East. 
The passages of Tertullian and St. Cyprian which speak of 
the close connection between the churches of Rome and Car- 
thage throw no light on the question, as they only prove the 
moral union that existed between these churches and the 
deference that was paid to Rome. Striking analogies between 
the Roman and African liturgies are evident, and the same 
formulz are used, even in epitaphs, but we should not be 
justified in concluding from these analogies that the Church 
of Carthage was founded from Rome. Such liturgical simi- 
larities are to be found everywhere, and testify only to the 
general unity of the Christian Church. There was un- 
doubtedly in Africa a great devotion to SS. Peter and Paul. 
We know that there was a basilica of St. Peter at Carthage, 
in which St. Augustine preached one of his sermons, and 
inscriptions referring to the cult of SS. Peter and Paul have 
been found in various parts of Africa. The devotion to SS. 
Peter and Paul, however, would of itself hardly prove any- 
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thing about the introduction of Christianity. No cult could 
be more natural than that of the two greatest of the Apostles, 
and, as Leclercq remarks, this devotion flourished widely in 
England, where there was no question of the personal inter- 
vention of the Apostles. The only explicit piece of evidence 
for any great Roman influence in the evangelization of Africa 
is the affirmation by Pope Innocent I., at the beginning of the 
fifth century, that Carthage, as well as all Italy, Gaul and 
Spain, had been evangelized by missions from Rome.* 

There were current in Africa many legends about its 
evangelization either by the Apostles themselves or by their 
immediate disciples. Thus an anonymous Greek life of SS. 
Peter and Paul says that St. Peter paid two visits to Carthage 
and caused his disciple Crescens to be elected to the bishopric 
of that city.” Though these legends may in large measure 
be discounted as the natural outcome of national pride, they 
have doubtless a fonds de vérité in the fact that Carthage, a 
commercial city of the first importance, was in constant com- 
munication with the East, and it seems impossible that the 
news of the wonderful happenings at Jerusalem should not 
have been brought thence by travellers. There must have 
been many Jews in Africa who made the annual pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and these would have been the first to bring 
the good news. Though Africans are not expressly men- 
tioned in the catalogue of those who listened to St. Peter 
on the first Pentecost, still those who came from ‘‘the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene’’ doubtless included travellers from the 
great African city of the West. 

The anonymous life of SS. Peter and Paul just mentioned 
is not the only literary evidence for the presence of the 
Apostles in Africa, though in such cases it is very difficult 
to determine to what extent repeated testimonies are inde- 
pendent, and thus have a cumulative value, or how far one 
testimony is merely a repetition of a former one. From the 
correspondence of Pope Gregory the Great we learn that the 
Numidian bishops addressed a formal request to Rome, ask- 
ing the privilege of maintaining their ancient customs, 
‘‘which had been preserved for so long since the first ordina- 
tions made by St. Peter.’’* It is noteworthy that the Pope 
granted the request without questioning the age of these 
customs. In at least one passage St. Augustine seems to 


1 “Epist.”’, xxv. 2. 
2“ Acta Sanctorum,” June, V., p. 416. 
3 “ Epist.”, I., 77. 
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assert clearly the foundation of the Church of Carthage by the 
Apostles,’ and in the middle of the fifth century Salvian calls 
Carthage ‘‘a Christian city, an ecclesiastical city, in which 
apostles had formerly preached their doctrine.” * 

Recent discoveries confirm these indications that the 
Church of Africa, if not actually founded by the Apostles, 
at least dates its origin from the Apostolic age. A system of 
catacombs which had been discovered on ‘the site of the 
ancient Adrumetum in 1883 was excavated between 1903 and 
1917 by Mgr. Leynaud. Some fifteen thousand Christian 
graves were found, all belonging to the period before the 
peace of Constantine. Most of them date from the second 
and third centuries, but a considerable number belong to the 
later years of the first century. In the words of Mgr. Ley- 
naud: ‘‘We have here inscribed on stone irrefutable proof 
of the apostolicity of the African Church. The Fathers, and 
notably St. Augustine, asserted that Catholicity appeared 
in those African lands while St. Peter was founding the 
Church in Rome itself. Here we have facts that prove this 
assertion.”’ 

Thus, while we have no evidence that enables us to deter- 
mine the details, all the indications go to show that the be- 
ginnings of Christianity in Africa belong to a very early 
date, and that many influences were at work, the influence of 
Rome, and the influence of various Eastern Churches, the 
Eastern influences being in all probability the earlier. The 
view that Africa did not owe its evangelization only to one, 
but to various sources, is supported by a passage in the letters 
of St. Augustine, in which he tells us that Carthage was in 
constant communication, not only with Rome, but also ‘‘with 
other lands, whence the Gospel came to Africa.’’* That the 
evangelization began at a very early date is clear both from 
the discoveries at Adrumetum, and from the fact that at the 
end of the second century there was already a fully organized 
Church. 

As a result of the configuration of the country the conver- 
sion of Africa would naturally have taken place in three 
stages: first the populous cities of the coast, which were in 
constant communication with other parts of the world; 
secondly the Roman cities of the interior ; thirdly the native 
tribes of the hinterland. These stages however must only be 


* ** Enarr. in Psalm."’, xliv. 23. 
2 “De gub. Dei,” vii. 18. 
3 **Ep.”, xliii. 7. 
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taken as indicating the general course of the movement. They 
would have been by no means exclusive, for of course the 
Christian missionaries would not have waited till all the in- 
habitants of the coast were converted before turning their 
attention: inland. 

As to the numbers of the Christians in Africa in the third 
century, and their proportion to the pagan population, we 
must be content for want of evidence to have only a vague 
idea. All we have to go on are the assertions, probably ex- 
aggerated, of Tertullian, and certain facts which, while giving 
us no definite information about the number of the Christians, 
allow us to infer that it was very large and that Christianity 
was widespread. Already the Gospel had penetrated to the 
Getulians and the Moors, far into the deserts where the 
Roman power was only a name. The first Bishop of Car- 
thage of whom we have any record is Agrippinus. His date 
is altogether uncertain, but St. Cyprian speaks of a council 
held under his presidency a very long time previously. 

Agrippinus was able to gather in council seventy bishops. 
At the Seventh Council of Carthage under St. Cyprian 
eighty-five bishops were present and two others were repre- 
sented. The document which recounts the proceedings of 
this council, Sententiae episcoporum de haereticis baptizandis, 
is most informative, as it gives the names of the towns from 
which came each of the eighty-seven bishops. Of these 
towns sixty-three have been identified; of the remaining 
twenty-four, twelve are assigned to Africa Proconsularis, six 
to Numidia, and six are uncertain. The result gives us a 
pretty good idea of where the strength of Christianity lay. 
Bishoprics are numerous all along the coast from the Great 
Syrtes to the frontier of Mauretania. In the interior the 
churches are crowded in the neighbourhood of Carthage; 
further away from it they are more scattered, but are studded 
along the great military road that led from Carthage through 
Theveste and Timgad to Lambaesis, and there is even one, 
Badis, to the south of the Aures, right in the heart of the 
desert. 

Many passages in Tertullian assert the large number of 
the Christians, for instance the well-known one in the 
Apology : ‘‘Will you say that the Moors, the Marcomanni, 
or even the Parthians, or any single people however great, 
inhabiting a distinct territory, and cofifined within its own 
boundaries, surpasses in number one spread over all the 
world? We are but of yesterday, and we have filled every 
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place belonging to you, cities, islands, fortresses, towns, 
market-places, the very camp, tribes, companies, palace, 
senate, forum—we have left nothing to you but the temples 
of your gods. We can count your armies: the Christians of 
a single province will be found more numerous.” * Again in 
the Ad Scapulam he writes: ‘‘In every town more than half 
of the inhabitants are Christian. . . . What will you do with 
so many people of both sexes, of every age, of every rank, 
that present themselves to you? What will be the sufferings 
of Carthage, which you will have to decimate.”’ ” 

Now these expressions of Tertullian must certainly be 
taken cum grano salis. When he says, for instance, that if 
all the Christians were to secede from the Empire, the Roman 
governors would stand aghast at the solitude and death-like 
stillness of their world, and would have to seek for subjects 
to govern, he is evidently indulging in mere rhetorical 
hyperbole. Yet we must remember that he was writing of 
his own times, when his statements could to a certain extent 
be verified and any flagrant misrepresentations in them be 
detected, and hence what he says must have a considerable 
basis of truth. St. Cyprian, too, in his letter to Demetrianus, 
says that the Christians never take revenge against the unjust 
violence of their aggressors, quamvis nimius et copiosus 
noster sit populus. 

From Tertullian we learn that the increase in the numbers 
of the Christians was due rather to conversions than to births : 
‘‘We come from your ranks; ‘men are not born but made 
Christians.’’ There are also a few words in St. Cyprian 
which indicate a great accession of converts in his time. 
Speaking of the great mortality in the plague which ravaged 
Africa in the year 252 and of its effects on the people, he 
says: ‘‘By the dread of death the lukewarm are inflamed, 
the slothful are stimulated, the deserters are compelled to 
return, the heathens are constrained to believe, the ancient 
congregation of the faithful is called to rest, the new and 
abundant army is gathered to the battle with a braver vigour, 
to fight without fear of death when the battle comes.””* In 
connection with these words of St. Cyprian we have an in- 
teresting example of how the evidence of literature may 
be confirmed by archeology. Excavations have revealed 
the fact that towards the end of the third century the temples 
of Baal were suddenly deserted. 


+ * Apol.”, 37. ® “ Ad Scap.”, 2. 3 ‘De mortal.”, 15. 
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The organization of the African Church was brought to a 
high pitch of perfection in the time of St. Cyprian. Yet even 
then the pagans must have formed the majority of the popula- 
tion. Though the bishoprics mentioned at the time are so 
numerous, they will be found four or five times as numerous 
in the time of St. Augustine. Moreover many pagan ex-votos 
and inscriptions concerning the building of temples and altars 
date from this period. But St. Cyprian’s great personal 
prestige and talent combined with the influence which he en- 
joyed as Bishop of Carthage to weld the Church of Africa 
into a united and harmonius whole. He had a very high 
idea of the unity of the Church and of the importance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and all his efforts were directed to- 
wards their maintenance. To his firm and capable govern- 
ment it is largely due that the African Church was able to 
consolidate its gains and achieve fresh conquests. 

The progress made by Christianity in Africa was un- 
doubtedly rapid. This may have been due in part, as Mon- 
ceaux thinks,’ to the fact that the religion of the African 
tribes was not really polytheistic. Their gods were hardly 
more than different aspects of the same divinity, so that they 
were in a vague way monotheists. Saturninus, Bishop of 
Thucca, said at the Seventh Council of Carthage : ‘Although 
the Gentiles worship idols, they recognize arid confess a 
sovereign God, father and creator.’’* Much later a pagan, 
Maximus of Madaura, was to tell St. Augustine that he be- 
lieved in one only God, sovereign, eternal. This may in part 
explain why Africa offered such a fertile field for the Chris- 
tian missionaries to cultivate. But in truth no examination 
of the causes that led to its conversion can lead us far. The 
forces at work are imponderable, and in the last resort all 
that we can say is that the Spirit of God breatheth where 


He will. 
T. A. JOHNSTON. 


+ ** Histoire littéraire de I’ Afrique chrétienne,” I., p. Io. 
2 “Sent. episc’’., 52. 























CATHOLIC TRADITION IN NON- 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


ture has been deliberately anti-Catholic, and most of it 
is un-Catholic, yet there has survived amongst the 
deeper thinkers and better-read litterateurs a certain amount 
of distinctively Catholic tradition, which increases our regret 
that such genius was not wholly at the service of God’s truth. 
A Catholic Burke, a Catholic Johnson, a Catholic Macaulay, 
a Catholic Tennyson—these might have anticipated a century 
and more ago the services of our brilliant modern apologists 
Belloc, Chesterton and the rest; whereas we have to be con- 
tent with chance crumbs of truth from tables laden with other 
and innutritious viands. Let us, nevertheless, cherish these 
crumbs, which in the aggregate are surprisingly numerous. 
The poet Chatterton, who died, aged 18, in 1770, when 
English Catholicism was at its lowest ebb, is altogether 
astonishing, not least so in his freedom from the prejudices 
of his day. Chatterton had evidently heard of papal infalli- 
bility, and, like most Protestants of his time and many even 
now, confused it with a claim of impeccability ! Even under 
this delusion he does not ridicule it. Thus in his ‘‘Bristowe 
Tragedie,’’ one of the poems he attributed to his fifteenth- 
century Rowley, we read: 


‘Was Godde to serche our hertes and veines 
The best were synners grete; 

Christ’s vicarr only knowes ne synne 
Yane all thys mortall state.”’ 


| Ge! the Reformation much English classical litera- 


I think the late Lord Braye was the first to call attention 
to the last words of a paper left behind by ‘“‘the marvellous 
boy,”’ which proves that his interest in the Catholic Church 
was not merely artistic and antiquarian, so that, if only he 
had met with some good Catholic in his desolation, it seems 
humanly probable that he would have eventually reached the 
haven. His words are these :— 


The Articles of the Belief of Mr. Thomas Chatterton. 
That God being incomprehensible, it is not required of 
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us to know the mystery of the Trinity, &c., &c., &c. 

That it matters not whether a Man is a Pagan, Turk, 
Jew or Christian, if he acts according to the Religion he 
professes. 

‘That if a Man leads a good moral life, he is a Christian. 

That the Stage is the best School of Morality; and 
That the Church of Rome (some Tricks of Priestcraft 
excepted) is certainly the true Church. 

T. Chatterton.’ 


Poor Chatterton perished in his pride, but not the pride 
that brazens out the stubborn falsehood of continuity, not the 
pride of wolves in sheep’s clothing, or utterers of forged his- 
tory. 

hat Sir Walter Scott influenced many towards a love of 
Catholic times, and indirectly of Catholicism itself, is ad- 
mitted. To this the Catholic Newman and the morbidly anti- 
Catholic Borrow bear concordant testimony. 

A very noticeable point in the ‘‘Antiquary”’ is the way in 
which Sir Arthur, the landowner, speaks of the Catholic re- 
ligion, when the abbey ruins are visited; he seems to be a 
mouthpiece for Scott’s secret sympathy with the times and 
conditions under which religion was conducted with a cere- 
monial worthy of an established and genuine priesthood. The 
passage seems in a certain manner to anticipate Disraeli’s 
**Sybil’’ in defence of the monks as landlords. 

W. Morris in his Preface to ‘‘Medizval Lore,’’ * has noticed 
in the ‘‘Antiquary’’ Scott’s half-shamefast love of Gothic 
architecture, where he ‘“‘feels himself obliged to apologize 
to pedantry for his instinctive love of Gothic architecture.”’ 
The inanity of the hero is felt by everyone, yet the book is 
one of Scott’s real masterworks. Who does not know and 
love the whimsical Monkbarns and Edie Ochiltree? 

The Catholic leanings discernible in Byron’s life and letters 
have more than once been discussed, as well as Scott’s own 
penetrating remark, nowise resented by Byron, upon them. 

As in so many other poets, it is very noteworthy that 
Byron reached his highest achievement precisely when his 
theme is Catholic and his heart is in that theme. In these anti- 
poetical days be it permitted us to recall once more the haunt- 
ing music of his well-known lines evoked by the Angelus Bell. 


* Poet. Wks. Bell. 1891, Vol. I., p. 270. 
* King’s Classics ed. 1905. 
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“Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair ! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove— 
What though ’tis but a pictured image ?—strike,— 
That painting is no idol—’tis too like.” 


Like the Romantic Movement of which it was a develop- 
ment (one thinks of Borrow’s raving against Scott and his 
“‘Charley-over-the-waterism’’) the Pre-Raphaelite school was 
looked upon by some, at least, of its enemies as tainted with 
Popish inclinations. This is so far true that both owed their 
birth in great measure to a certain subconscious ‘‘home- 
sickness’? for the Catholic Church, as Monsignor Canon 
Barry has so aptly expounded it in his ‘‘Heralds of Revolt.’’ 
This home-sickness is very evident in the case of Sir Edward 
Burne Jones. 

“The influence of Wilberforce upon both Edward and 
Morris was very great, and when, at the time of his secession 
to Rome in 1854, he published his Enquiry into the Principles 
of Church Authority, he all but carried them with him.” 

Thus Lady G. Burne Jones in her Memorials of her hus- 
band. Evidently Lady Burne Jones rejoices that they did 
not ‘‘go over.’’ (I gather that from other pages.) Would to 
God the ‘“‘all but’’ had been quite! Of each artist one would 
say ‘‘Anima naturaliter catholica!’’ Altogether Burne Jones 
strikes one, in his letters as in his works, as a lovable, reverent, 
God-fearing and Catholic-hearted soul, but it does in sober 
truth make my heart ache to think of Morris, who should have 
been a greater Pugin and a greater Aubrey de Vere, as well 
as a consummate Catholic craftsman, diverging into Socialism 
and ‘‘dreary hopeless irreligion.”’ 

Burne Jones loved Ruskin intensely and Ruskin him. 

Here is a bit from a letter of Burne Jones to a friend, dated 
August 5th, 1853 :— 


Our brother, the Cardinal of Westminster, has re- 
published his essays from the Dublin Review. They are 
chiefly on Taste, some few on polemics—learned and 
spirited. There is a remarkable one on Sacrilege and its 
curse: proving statistically that Monastery and Abbey 
lands have never continued, in any one case of all through 
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the length and breadth of this land, in any family through 
the three generations of father, son, and grandson with 
the link unbroken. We remember Neale has a preface to 
one of his books to the same intent ; the fact is more than 
curious—it is startling. 


Still more remarkable is the haunting memory of a visit to 
Mount St. Bernard’s abbey, and the dream of retiring to it 
one day. 

Regarding Morris himself, ‘‘the idle singer of an empty 
day’’ is not always such. He sings to some purpose and his 
music is at its noblest and best when some Catholic theme 
takes hold of his heart and mind. 

In all his poetry, limpid and rhythmical but somewhat 
monotonous, is there a better passage than that which renders 
in verse what Wagner rendered in music, the heart-moving 
theme of Tannhaiiser’s final repentance? Too little known 
are those wondrous stanzas that tell of the dry rod’s burgeon- 
ing in the hands of the Pope. 


*‘With a great cry he sprang up; in his hand 

He held against the sky a wondrous thing, 

That might have been the bright archangel’s wand 
Who brought to Mary that fair summoning ; 

For lo, in God’s unfaltering timeless spring, 
Summer, and autumn, had that dry rod been, 
And from its barrenness the leaves sprang green, 


And on its barrenness grew wondrous flowers, 

That earth knew not; and on its barrenness 

Hung the ripe fruit of heaven’s unmeasured hours ; 
And with strange scent the soft dusk did it bless, 
And glowed with fair light as Earth’s light grew less,— 
Yea, and its gleam the old man’s face did reach, 

Too glad for smiles, or tears, or any speech.”’ 


Let us cling to the hope that in his very last moments the 
faith which Morris had allowed to wither may have blossomed 
anew in his soul. 

The attitude of respectable tradesmen towards the Old Re- 
ligion in the early thirties, the time of Morris’ birth, is revealed 
with delightful humour by “George Eliot,’’ who, it may be 
remembered, warmly admired Newman’s ‘‘Lectures on the 
Present Position of Catholics,” with their brilliant exposure 
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of the Protestant fallacies, all compact of ignorance and 
bluster. 

“Mr. Pink (the saddler) professed a deep-dyed Toryism ; 
but he regarded all fault-finding as Radical and somewhat 
impious, as disturbing to trade, and likely to offend the gentry 
or the servants through whom their harness was ordered ; 
there was a Nemesis in things which made objection unsafe, 
and even the Reform Bill was a sort of electric eel which a 
thriving tradesman had better leave alone. It was only the 
‘Papists’ who lived far enough off to be spoken of uncivilly.’’ * 

Very few non-Catholic writers touch so frequently upon 
Catholic themes or appeal so often to Catholic interest as that 
master of word-music, John Ruskin, who, with all his 
arbitrariness in matters artistic, is usually so sound and so 
fearless an assertor of truth against the sophistry of his time. 
Very well-weighed and very whole-hearted is his tribute to 
the monks and solitaries of the fourth century. 


During the whole of the fourth century, multitudes of 
self-devoted men led lives of extreme misery and poverty 
in the effort to obtain some closer knowledge of the Being 
and Will of God. We know, in any available clearness, 
neither what they suffered, nor what they learned. We 
cannot estimate the solemnizing or reproving power of 
their examples on the less zealous Christian world ; and 
only God knows how far their prayers for it were heard, 
or their persons accepted. This only we may observe with 
reverence, that among all their numbers, none seem to 
have repented their chosen manner of existence; none 
perish by melancholy or suicide ; their self-adjudged suf- 
ferings are never inflicted in the hope of shortening the 
lives they embitter or purify ; and the hours of dream or 
meditation, on mountain or in cave, appear seldom to 
have dragged so heavily as those which, without either 
vision or reflection, we pass ourselves, on the embank- 
ment or in the tunnel.” 


Ruskin used to say that the one subject on which he had 
not been consistent was war. But he was much more incon- 
sistent upon another and greater subject, the Church of God. 
That was a problem his analytic mind never solved, partly it 
may be because he failed altogether to perceive that the centre, 


* «Felix Holt,” xxviii. 
* ** Bible of Amiens,” III. § 30. 
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the very heart of the churches he loved, hamlet church or vast 
cathedral, was the altar of sacrifice. The Protestantism of his 
upbringing, largely Calvinist, he shed, as he himself tells us, 
for good and all in 1858, but remained a wandering, puzzled 
and bewildered Christian all his life. Among his less-known 
early utterances on the subject, the following is of interest :— 


I should be almost glad to be what you call me—a 
private judgment man—rather than the nothing I am; 
but I find it so intolerably difficult to come to any con- 
clusion on the matter, that I remain neither one thing nor 
another. Both extremes, I feel certain, are wrong, but 
where or how to fix the mean I know not. Whom to 
believe implicitly—whom to pay respect to—whom to dis- 
pute with—whom to judge—I cannot tell; never can 
attach any practical meaning to the word ‘‘church.”’ 
Does it mean my prayer-book—or my pastor—or St. 
Augustine, or am I generally to believe all three, and yet 
dispute particular assertions of each? One thing only I 
know—that I had rather be a Papist than a dissenter—or 
a member of the Church of Scotland; and I think the 
error of blind credence is error on the right side, but it is 
an error for all that; and when to stop, or why to stop, 
or how to stop, in belief of interpretation or teaching, I 
cannot tell.’ 


Already the question shapes itself ‘‘By what authority ?”’ 
And how should the decision of private judgment find any 
surety? In later life he replied to the Secretary of the Pro- 
testant Blind Pension Society, who asked for a subscription : 
*‘T must add that, to my mind, the prefix of ‘Protestant’ to 
your society’s name indicates far stonier blindness than any 
it will relieve.”’ ’ 

Many are the tributes scattered through his later works to 
the virtues of the Catholic peasantry in many lands, to Catho- 
lic traditions, manners, writings, and usages, Catholic Saints 
and heroes ; and very beautiful are the words he has written in 
honour of our Blessed Lady, from the poem of La Madonna 
dell ’Acqua (1844) onwards, but never once does he compre- 
hend the Church of. God as the living, indefectible and divinely 


t Ruskin, ‘‘ Letters to a College Friend,” 1894, xiii. 132-—3. The letter is dated 


21st Feb., 1842. % 
* 18 July, 1879, in ‘‘ Arrows of the Chase,” ii. 205. 
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guarded witness and kingdom of Christ on earth. An ill- 
defined notion that the Catholic Church had undergone a kind 
of revolution, a change for the worse, at the time of Trent, 
obsessed him. And yet with all this, he has moments of in- 
sight and happy avowals. For instance, when he denounces 
Sir John Tenniel’s caricature as ‘‘impious in its representation 
of the Catholic power to which Italy owed, and still owes, 
whatever has made her glorious among the nations of 
Christendom, or happy among the families of the earth.’ * 


Again : 


The earlier services of the Catholic Church teach men 
to think, as well as pray; nor did ever a soul in its im- 
mediate distress or desolation, find the forms of petition 
learnt in his childhood, lifeless on the lips of age.” 


Here surely is Ruskin at his best, words of purest truth 
uttered in the most perfect English, that music of language, 
at once simple and majestic, of which he was a master, words 
which might well be adopted by the leaders of Liturgical 


Revival. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


* “ Art of England, v., § 151. 
2 In '* Roadside Songs of Tuscany,”’ 142. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
PEACE AND TARIFFS. 


INCE war is the greatest of international disasters, national 
G policies may be rightly appraised only by taking account of 
their probable effect on the peace of the world. The individual 
who pursues his personal interests without thinking of those of 
his neighbours will often injure the community, and so, indirectly, 
himself. The world has now become so thickly populated and 
so closely interrelated by ties of every sort that a nation, acting 
only for itself, may easily and unjustly damage the prosperity 
of another. Little regard used to be paid to effects of this kind, 
partly because they were not very common, partly because the 
interdependence of nations was not so developed, and one could 
suffer whilst others actually benefited by its loss. It is not so 
now. It is strange that the solidarity of mankind is recognized 
in almost every department but one,—that of commerce or money- 
making. Art, Literature, Science, know no national frontiers. 
Nor does Religion, where God’s purpose in the Church has been 
fully realized. Men share readily the gifts of the mind and spirit, 
by which the soul lives and grows: the fruits of the earth, needed 
for their bodily life, and the means of commanding those fruits, 
they want first of all for themselves: they must live before they 
can develop the amenities of life. Hence competition for the 
material goods of this world is practically the sole remaining cause 
of war ; even imperialism is only trade draped in the national flag. 

It is in the light of such considerations that one should regard 
projects of Protection or Safeguarding, which essentially consist 
in trying to hamper foreign trade in favour of domestic. In itself, 
Protection is a device to benefit the producer only ; it raises prices 
artificially against the consumer; it benefits a section at the ex- 
pense of the whole; higher cost of living all round may well out- 
balance the benefits to the protected industries. As consumers 
outnumber producers in every community, it is only in the highly 
industrialized countries and in lands whose taxation-resources are 
low, that Protection has established itself; the growing sense of 
world-solidarity seems destined to weaken its vogue. The estab- 
lishment of the International Labour Office and its crusade against 
“‘sweated labour’’ everywhere will, it is to be hoped, gradually 
remove one lawful reason for Protectign, but there still remain 
others which, without the reproach of commercial aggressiveness, 
may justify the imposition of tariff on foreign imported goods. 
Such are the advisability of starting suitable home industries or 
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reviving those which have not decayed through natural causes; 
the need of some basic industry for the general prosperity, or for 
national security; above all, the keeping out or regulating the 
inflow of commodities which are readily misused. Imposts for 
purpose of revenue, whether by customs or excise, are merely 
forms of indirect taxation, and will always survive. 

Apart from tariffs justified on those few and clear grounds, it 
would seem that international harmony would suggest the utmost 
freedom of commercial intercourse between the nations of the 
earth. Economists have long ago recognized the truth that the 
more widely and fairly wealth is distributed between both indi- 
viduals and nations, the better for trade. One of President 
Wilson’s “Fourteen Points’’ advocated ‘‘the removal as far as 
possible of all economic barriers, and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations consenting to 
the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance,’’ but 
in this, as in many other matters, Wilson did not foresee the 
breaking out of a fierce and narrow nationalism amongst the 
enfranchised peoples, leading them to assert their independence 
and push their particular interests by preposterous tariff barriers, 
which caused a stagnation of European trade, just when its re- 
covery was most necessary. So far did that foolish policy go that 
in October, 1926, a Committee of bankers and industrialists, repre- 
senting many nations, issued ‘‘A Plea for the Removal of Restric- 
tions on European Trade,’’ in the course of which they said: 
‘*There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all territories 
realize that trade is not a war but a process of exchange, that in 
time of peace our neighbours are our customers, and that their 
prosperity is a condition of our well-being.’’ This manifesto was 
emphatically and immediately endorsed by the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. In May, 1927, after more than 
a year’s preparation, an International Economic Conference, 
composed of 200 representatives of 50 different nationalities— 
bankers, merchants, industrialists, agriculturists, workers’ and 
consumers’ delegates—met at Geneva and declared ‘‘that nations 
should take steps forthwith to remove or diminish those tariff 
barriers that gravely hamper trade,’’ especially those erected since 
the war. Considering that the war was responsible for an increase 
of 7,000 miles of tariff-fences in Europe, it is certainly high time 
that they should be lowered or removed. The Conference Report 
was recommended by the League Council to ‘‘the favourable con- 
sideration of all governments’’ and the International Chamber of 
Commerce placed on record its ‘‘emphatic approval of the pro- 
posals.’’ Five countries immediately pledged themselves to carry 
out this policy of ‘‘freer’’ trade, Germany and Belgium amongst 
them. 

It was hardly to be expected that the late British Government, so 
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committed to Protection by tradition, should be enthusiastic on 
this subject, yet the British representative declared to the 1927 
Assembly ‘‘that Great Britain, which provides the largest and 
freest market in the world, welcomed the resolutions in favour of 
greater liberty of trading, for they showed the path to be followed, 
if war was to be avoided.’’ It may be assumed that the Labour 
Ministry will add deeds to words. 

It will need more than the Report of the Economic Conference, 
however, to induce the politicians to give up their old tariff 
weapons, which may mean sometimes giving up an immediate 
advantage for one more indirect and remote. From the standpoint 
of peace, the project of ‘‘Free Trade within the Empire,’’ after the 
model of the free trade within the American Union, even if it 
were feasible, would perhaps be undesirable. The bolder and 
perhaps more possible idea of M. Briand, viz., a great European 
Zollverein, would again tend to perpetuate commercial warfare 
and lead to actual war. So little radical a journal as the Saturday 
Review published lately (July 13) some wise reflections on the 
subject. After pointing out that Protection is essentially a political 
weapon, advocated here because employed abroad, the paper goes 
on: ‘‘ (Protection) springs from the same diseased and inflated 
nationalism that produces war and other political diseases. . . . 
The problem has very close connection with disarmament. If we 
can reduce armamients, we can reduce the tariff barriers between 
nations ; for both are diseases of nationalism.’’ Mammon, in other 
words, has always been ready to adopt the methods and to seek 
the help of Mars; now that the latter false god is no longer to be 
summoned to the councils of the nations, we may hope that the 
former may lose some of his influence. 

J.K. 





THE PALLIUM AND THE PALLIUM OATH. 


HE Rev. Professor J. P. Whitney is a scholar whom we 

all regard with respect. He is a man of very wide reading and 
sound judgment. He is as a rule studiously temperate in the ex- 
pression of his opinions and he is considerate of the feelings of 
those who may hold a different view from his own. Moreover, 
as he has had long experience in editing historical and literary 
work in many different fields, he would not be likely to commit 
himself to any theory which had not good evidence in its favour. 
A positive statement of fact coming from his lips would carry 
great weight with his hearers. It is aot surprising, therefore, 
that much attention was paid to an address which he delivered 
at the Church Congress held at Cheltenham last autumn. A 
certain amount of controversy had preceded in different parts 
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of the country which brought the relations of England and Rome 
in ancient days into fresh prominence, and many of Professor 
Whitney’s audience will probably have felt that his was in some 
sense a representative statement of the Anglican case from the 
point of view of a historian who would discuss the matter at issue 
with a minimum of controversial bias. 

It is always rather dangerous to criticize a pronouncement merely 
from newspaper reports. Even when these are accurate in their 
statement of the words actually used, it often happens that there 
is some curtailment, and that qualifications and explanations are 
omitted which are of considerable importance in their bearing upon 
the impression produced. But a copy of the Congress book, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘The Anglican Communion’’ (John 
Murray), having come into our hands, we feel impelled to offer 
a few comments upon one or two utterances which are pre- 
sumably now given to the world as the author’s considered 
judgment. No one will question the sincerity of his protest that 
‘tin tracing our Church history we must tread over fields of con- 
troversy, but the spirit of controversy I would avoid.’’ Professor 
Whitney accordingly speaks with reverence of Pope St. Gregory I., 
the inspirer of St. Augustine’s mission, as ‘‘the greatest man of a 
crucial age.’’ He manifests sympathy also with Bede’s ‘‘regard 
for Rome’’—‘‘the Church in Bede’s day,’’ he says, ‘‘was hardly 
national, though a true instinct told him it was to be so.’’ The 
writer, however, combats the view that ‘‘the essence of the 
Church with its continuity lay in the bond of submission to the 
papacy,’’ and with the purpose of testing this claim for the pre- 
Norman Church, he selects as his principal topic the history of 
the pallium, which, as some will remember, had figured 
prominently in certain discussions which took place earlier in the 
same year. 

Professor Whitney’s first contention is that ‘‘in the days of 
St. Gregory it (the pallium) had not the meaning given it in later 
times which grew with growing papal claims.’’ We may readily 
grant that in the use made of the pallium and the significance 
attributed to it, there was, as in other ecclesiastical institutions, 
a certain measure of development.’ At the same time, no one 
who studies St. Gregory’s letters can fail to be impressed by the 
immense importance which that great pontiff evidently attached 
to this ornament. We will not now repeat the account which 


* Our critic lays stress on the fact that the Council of Macon (a.p. 581) 
ordered every bishop to wear a “pallium" at Mass. But pallium was a word 
used in many senses. At a Council of Orléans (a-pD. 511), canon 21, it seems 
to have stood for any sort of vestis talaris or religious habit. St. Boniface 
and others in his day frequently made presents of a pallium corporale. What 
was this? It certainly was not the archiepiscopal pallium taken from the body 
of Blessed Peter. 
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many years ago we wrote in these pages’ of the astounding amount 
of trouble which Gregory gave himself in rebuking the presump- 
tion of Bishop John of Ravenna, who had worn the pallium in a 
religious procession through the streets, and of the elaborate in- 
quiries then made regarding Ravenna’s claims and prerogatives 
before the Pope accorded a pallium to John’s successor. We 
must be content to note that similar cases occur by no means 
rarely in St. Gregory’s correspondence. Professor Whitney further 
maintains that the conferring of the pallium upon St. Augustine’s 
successors was delayed and irregular, that they seemed very con- 
tentedly to get on without it when postponement occurred, and 
more especially that the reception of the pallium involved no oath 
of obedience to the Holy See, as has been commonly assumed by 
Catholic controversialists. Professor Whitney writes :— 


But what of the oath to the Pope? All well-known his- 
torians are agreed to-day, so far as my fairly wide knowledge 
of them goes, that this oath made its first appearance in the 
days of Gregory VII. The well-known Roman Catholic 
scholar, Funk, sums the matter up in his much-used manual : 
‘*Metropolitans were compelled to promise canonical obedience 
to the Pope. An oath to this effect was demanded by Gregory 
VII. in certain special instances and for motives of Church 
policy. Gregory IX. made this law general. Martin V. ex- 
tended the obligation to bishops also.”’ ” 


And Professor Whitney clinches this quite accurate citation from 
Funk, by stating in his own name—he will pardon us, we trust, 
for italicizing the words— 


There is no trace of evidence that any archbishop either 
took the oath or was asked to do so until late in the eleventh 
century. 


One hesitates to question a categorical assertion by a writer so 
well-informed and usually so carefully on his guard against any- 
thing like over-statement ; but this goes considerably beyond Funk, 
whose remark, though we think it misleading, would, after all, 
be consistent with the existence of isolated efforts on the part 
of earlier popes to exact a similar oath. Is there really ‘‘no 
trace’’ of such evidence? Let us see. 

We may begin with the case of St. Boniface. He was an 
Englishman, but not of course the occupant of an English see. 
When he paid his second visit to Rome in 722 after some mis- 
sionary work in Germany, the Pope, Gregory II., decided to 


* Tue Montu, Vol. LXXV. (July, 1892), pp. 305—325. 

2 See “The Anglican Communion,” p.42; where the writer gives in a 
footnote the reference—Funk, Manual of Church History (Eng. tr. 1910) I., 
p- 360. 
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consecrate him bishop, and for that purpose Boniface (seemingly 
in accord with a custom, long established in Rome—cf. the ‘‘Liber 
Diurnus,’’ Sickel, n. 75) wrote out a profession of faith which 
he laid on the tomb of St. Peter. The exact words have been 
preserved for us, and they run as follows :— 


I, Boniface, by the grace of God, bishop, promise to thee, 
Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and to thy vicar, the 
Blessed Pope Gregory, and his successors, by the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, undivided Trinity, and by this thy most 
holy body to proclaim the whole Catholic faith in all its 
purity ; and by the help of God, to remain steadfast in the 
unity of that faith, in which without doubt is the Christian’s 
whole hope of salvation. Never, at the bidding of anyone, 
will I give adhesion to anything against the unity of the one 
Universal Church, but as I have said, I will in all things be 
faithful and helpful to thee and to the interests of thy Church 
(to which God has given the power of binding and loosing) 
and to thy said Vicar and his successors. 

Moreover I will hold no communion or intercourse with any 
bishops who may set the canons at nought, but, if I can, will 
prevent them from so doing, and, if I cannot, will denounce 
them to the Holy See. And if, which God forbid, I should at 
any time or in any way, act against this oath of mine, may 
I be found guilty at the last judgment and incur the penalty 
of Ananias and Saphira who dared to speak a lie to you. 

This oath I, Boniface, a lowly bishop, have written out 
with my own hand; and according to what is prescribed have 
placed it on the most holy body of Blessed Peter, and in 
the sight of God have sworn to keep it. 


As to the authenticity of this oath, there can be no question. 
In the M.G.H. Epist. (iii. p. 265) Diimmler has edited it from 
a MS. of the ninth century which originally belonged to Mainz. 
Hauck (‘‘Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands,’’ 3rd Ed. i. 466) and 
the author of the article ‘‘Boniface’’ in the Protestant ‘‘Realen- 
cyclopadie’’ (iii. 303) admit its genuineness without discussion. 
Of course it is not a pallium oath, for Boniface was only made 
archbishop at a later date; but it proves clearly that there was 
a custom of exacting such oaths at any rate in Rome, and it shows 
that Funk was certainly nodding when he implied that the custom 
of bishops taking an oath of canonical obedience only began under 
Martin V., many hundred years later. In any case, Funk, how- 
ever eminent an authority on early patrology was not a medizvalist, 
and his ‘‘Manual’’ was originally compiled a very long time ago. 
If he had studied the cases so carefully summarized by Von 
Hacke in his ‘‘Palliumverleihungen bis 1143’’ (1898) he would, 
we fancy, have spoken much more cautiously. We venture to 
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invite Professor Whitney to examine the data there provided. They 
seem to us to show that already as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries there was a clearly defined procedure which had to be 
followed by newly elected archbishops in applying for the pallium. 
In the first place it is implied in several extant papal letters that 
in the archives of each archiepiscopal see there ought to be copies 
of the formule, prescribed by Roman authority, which had been 
followed by earlier archbishops when they petitioned for this 
emblem of jurisdiction. Secondly it is certain that the archbishop 
who did not himself come to Rome to be invested was required 
to send a formal profession of faith'—this also appears clearly 
from numbers 45 and 46 set down in the ‘‘Liber Diurnus’’ as the 
formule in which the concession was finally made by the Pope. 
Thirdly the applicant had to send a representative to bring with 
him this profession of faith and to take an oath that this was 
the genuine belief of the archbishop. It seems hardly too much 
to say that the applicant who carried out these conditions was 
taking an oath by deputy. 

It would not be easy in the space of a short note to do justice 
to the available evidence for what has just been asserted. We 
must content ourselves with a reference to two or three cases of 
special interest. Somewhere about the year 774 Pope Hadrian I. 
writes to the Archbishop Tilpin of Rheims, in reference to the 
Englishman Lul The Pope says that if Tilpin really judges him 
to be a suitable person to govern the see of Mainz, Lull must send 
a profession of the Catholic faith written and signed with his own 
hand, to be brought with other missives by special envoys, in 
order that the Pope may send him the pallium and ratify his 
election as archbishop.’ 

Still more to the point is the case of Festinian, Bishop of Dol. 
Pope St. Nicholas I. in 873 writes to Solomon King of Brittany 
in some such terms as the following. You ask us to send a 
pallium to Festinian, but so far we have not done so because no 
formal application has been made for this high dignity, and no 
postulations made in proper order. He must send the writings 
which his predecessors were accustomed to send at the reception 


: A “profession of faith"’ for such purposes was really quite as much a 
profession of obedience. Haddan and Stubbs im their “ Councils,” Vol. III., 
have printed more than twenty documents of this nature which purport to 
have been addressed to the early Archbishops of Canterbury. Anyone who 
reads them and compares their contents with the curious language used in 
formule 45 and 46 of the “ Liber Diurnus” will readily understand why the 
Pope, in acknowledging any similar document forwarded with an application 
for the pallium, had normally reason to complain that the profession of faith 
might have been made in fuller detail—‘ fidem autem quam in tuis epistolis 
breviter adscripsisti, licet planius explanare deBueras,” etc. What is quite plain 
is that before the pallium was conceded the applicant was expected to forward 
a document kindred in its nature to the “ professions of obedience" printed in 
Haddan and Stubbs. 

2 **Monumenta Germaniz Historica, Scriptores,’’ Vol. XIII., p. 465. 
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of the pallium that they may be examined here in order that we 
may be satisfied that these forms really were authorized by the 
Holy See. And let him send other writings and an authorized 
representative. The writings must contain a promise to be faithful 
to the teaching of the Catholic Church and to observe the canonical 
decrees and the ordinances of the See of Peter. The representative 
on the other hand must take an oath that his master does truly so 
believe and will be faithful to the promises he makes. And the 
Pope adds that this is what the authority of the Apostolic See de- 
mands in such cases, and the invariable custom of the Roman 
Church.’ 

Finally one other passage may be quoted from the letter in 
which the same Pope Nicholas in the year 864 confers the pallium 
upon St. Anschar, Bishop of Hamburg and Bremen. Its con- 
cluding sentence runs as follows : 


Further we only grant thee the use of the pallium in accord- 
ance with the practice of the Apostolic See, namely that thy 
successors, personally or through their envoys, pledge them- 
selves, by writing and by oath, to keep faith with us (fidem 
nobiscum tenere . . . scripto se et juramento profiteantur) to 
receive the six holy councils, as also respectfully to observe 
and put in practice the decrees of all the rulers of the Roman 
See and such of their letters as may be sent to them, for all 
the days that they shall live.* 


As in the letter previously quoted, Pope St. Nicholas describes 
this exacting of an oath in the concession of the pallium as the 
traditional practice of the Holy See, and it is well to remember 
that according to the impartial testimony of H. Béhmer in the 
Protestant ‘‘Realencyclopadie’’ (ix. 72), Nicholas was not only a 
man of high character but one who was particularly well versed 
in the decretals, the ‘‘case law,’’ of his predecessors. 

It is true that the examples cited above are not English examples, 
but it would not seem unreasonable to ask for evidence that when 
an English archbishop made application for the pallium a different 
procedure was followed. There is no direct evidence that the 
English archbishops did take the oath, but there is equally no 
evidence of any sort that they did not. Nearly all the administra- 
tive documents connected with the old English sees have perished ; 
why should we expect that such papers as the memoranda of the 
forms in which the archbishops made their profession of faith and 


t The letter is in Migne P.L. CXIX., cc. 925—926, and cf. Jaffé, “‘Regesta.” 
His words regarding the envoy are “qui jurejurando positis super sacrum 
evangeliorum codicem manibus affirmet antistitem suum ita credere atque ita 
deinceps observaturum esse sicut illa scripta nobis ab eo missa testari vel 
continere noscuntur.”” 

2 Migne, P.L., Vol. CXIX., c. 879. 
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fidelity should survive?’ On the other hand when St. Dunstan, 
llfrige, AElfric and many other archbishops, went themselves to 
Rome to receive the pallium, there seems every probability that 
they would have been required, as St. Boniface was required, to 
take their ‘‘corporal’’ oath of fidelity on the body of St. Peter. 
We feel assured that if Professor Whitney will look up the 
references collected by Von Hacke he will be willing to qualify 
the pronouncement quoted above. It can hardly be said, in the 
face of those citations that there is ‘‘no trace’’ of evidence that 
any archbishop was asked to take an oath to the Pope until late 
in the eleventh century. Why should it be exacted of a simple 
bishop, and not of an archbishop, in whose case the profession of 
faith seems distinctly to be supposed by the formule of the ‘‘Liber 


Diurnus’’ ? 
H.T. 





IRELAND TAKES THOUGHT. 


ATHOLIC Ireland celebrated the Centenary of the passing 

of the Emancipation Act by a variety of functions in the Capital 
designed to express her sense of gratitude to God, the true mean- 
ing of that historical event, the state of affairs which it ended, the 
future which it made actual and possible. The solemn days of 
commemoration were aptly ushered in by a General Communion 
on Sunday, June 16th, and those who know how thronged the 
Holy Table is on ordinary Sundays in Ireland may easily imagine 
the multitudes that then united in that great Act of Thanksgiving. 
Three Solemn Votive Masses of the Holy Ghost on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday further emphasized the spiritual character 
of the occasion, whilst a series of sermons and addresses, carefully 
arranged to cover the experiences of the past that best suggest 
the duties and aims of the present, were delivered by experts and 
broadcast over the whole island. Saturday was occupied by a 
national meeting of the great Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
does immense work in Ireland, and the climax of the whole pro- 
ceedings was reached in the open-air Pontifical High Mass in 
Pheenix Park in the presence of the Pontifical Legate, the 
Hierarchy and a devout congregation numbering from three to four 
hundred thousand people. A Eucharistic Procession from the Park 
to the centre of the city, attended officially by the chief civil 
authorities, crowned this great demonstration of faith and devotion. 
For once the Free State acted as a Catholic nation, expressing 


* If the professions of obedience submitted by suffragan bishops to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury happen to have been, preserved, or possibly in some 
cases forged, the reason, as Stubbs himself points out, was that “they were 
kept with the utmost care, as evidence of the supremacy of Canterbury, which 
at this time was so grievously imperilled." 
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publicly and officially its dependence upon Almighty God and its 
membership of His Kingdom on earth. The political severance 
of several of the N.E. counties from national unity, a severance 
which is grounded on nothing more permanent than religious 
bigotry, has had the compensating advantage of leaving the Free 
State practically homogeneous in religious belief. Those outside 
the Fold—sectaries, Jews and unbelievers—number less than 8 
per cent of the population. The census of 1926 revealed a large 
non-Catholic decline, partly owing to the withdrawal of the British 
troops, partly to the voluntary exodus of what used to be called 
“the Garrison’’ in a wider sense. But owing to the continued 
working of the spirit of Protestant Ascendancy’ with its corres- 
ponding ‘‘inferiority-complex’”’ on the part of Catholics, a far larger 
proportion of big businesses and well-paid positions remain in the 
hands of non-Catholics than their numbers warrant. That is an 
abnormality which will right itself in time, for in all human 
probability the Free State will remain overwhelmingly Catholic. 
The land, source of wealth and stability, is theirs, for 94 per cent 
of the whole agricultural population belongs to the Faith. 

As the population is thus predominantly Catholic, it is only 
right that the Christian code of morality should be avowedly the 
guide and the basis of its government. So long as there is no 
discrimination in law or practice against other beliefs, Catholics 
should be free to give theirs the fullest expression. It will take 
some time before the habits of generations are thoroughly modified 
in this direction, but the great demonstration in Dublin of June 
16th to 23rd, and other similar functions in Cork, Waterford, 
Limerick and other cities, are welcome signs of a wide-spread sense 
of the implications of Catholicism. The literary and historical 
development of Ireland’s Catholic destiny was presented not only 
by the series of discourses delivered in Dublin but also by a col- 
lection of papers dealing with various pertinent aspects of her 
history published on the occasion.* From this great mass of 
material only the most significant utterances can be selected. 

As the celebrations concerned the freedom of the Faith which 
St. Patrick brought from Rome, it was fitting that the personality 
of the Saint and the character of his work should be made, as it 
were, the foundation of the subsequent addresses. The Rev. M. 
V. Ronan, historian of the ‘‘Reformation in Dublin’’ and also 
editor of the ‘‘Emancipation Record’’ made it perfectly plain what 
no unprejudiced person can doubt, that the persecuted and emanci- 


* For instance, the higher positions in banks drawing their funds from a 
practically Catholic population are, to the extent of 53 %, in non-Catholic hands : 
per contra, 98.2 %} of the bank porters are Catholics! 

* They have been beautifully printed ina finely illustrated volume callea 
“Catholic Emancipation Centenary Record,” published by the Literary Com- 
mittee and the C.T.S. of Ireland—a volume which in every respect, spiritual and 
material, is eminently worthy of the great theme. 
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pated Church was that founded by Patrick with the authority of 
Rome. On this point as on many others the Catholic historian 
has to devote much time to clearing away the false theories and 
misinterpretations with which the exigencies of Protestant polemic 
have obscured obvious facts. 

The true character of the Elizabethan ‘‘Reformation,’’ cruelly 
forced upon a cowed and reluctant England yet later ministering 
to national pride and independence, is shown by Fr. Gannon to 
have had absolutely no redeeming feature in Ireland, where its 
final result was the establishment of ‘‘a caste system where the 
dividing line was not colour nor even race but creed,’’ and the 
arresting of the development of the nation for centuries. And with 
admirable lucidity he makes short work of the preposterous claim 
of the Irish Protestant Church to be one with the Church of St. 
Patrick. Very valuable are the papers on the Cromwellian Persecu- 
tion and on the Penal Laws enacted in violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick : more cheering reading is furnished by the accounts of 
pre-Emancipation Catholic Associations and the Emancipation 
struggle itself, for they point to the indestructible vitality of the 
true Faith. The Rev. Doctor Ryan, the author of the latter paper, 
makes an interesting point in what he calls Ireland’s deferred 
martyrdom. The country was converted by St. Patrick without 
any bloodshed: it was not until the sixteenth century that she 
received her heavy share in the Cross. A specially interesting dis- 
course was that delivered in Irish on ‘‘Faith and Language,’’ show- 
ing how alien conquest and religious persecution served to unite 
the old Gaelic tongue with Catholicity, and what a prolonged battle 
was fought by J.K.L. and John of Tuam to prevent the entire 
anglicization of the Irish educational system. 

These various addresses do not seem to have been published as 
yet. The contents of the ‘‘Centenary Record’’ develop themes as 
interesting and more varied. 

Perhaps the most significant of the articles therein is ‘‘Was 
Emancipation Realized?’’—in which Dr. M. J. O’Donnell asks 
whether the fruits of religious freedom were such as they ought to 
have been. The question has been discussed with regard to 
England in several papers in this Review,’ and it is with keen 
interest that we read this Irish estimate. On the religious side 
the ultimate answer is not doubtful. _The nation has grown more 
Catholic since 1829, when Catholic organization was only just 
emerging from centuries of oppression, when political and social 
influence was in the hands of militant Protestants, when the only 
organ of higher education was Elizabeth’s anti-Catholic, anti- 
national University College, when schools and churches had yet to 
be built to meet Catholic needs, and when for many years td-come 


* See Tue Montu: “ The Emancipated Catholic,’’ February; “‘ The After- | 


math of Emancipation,”’ May. 
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wealthy societies were busily engaged in trying to Anglicize and 
Protestantize Ireland’s poor. Ecclesiastically the contrast to-day 
is portentous. Nowhere in the world is the Church better equipped 
for her work; nowhere has she more complete liberty in fulfilling 
her God-given mission. The monstrous anachronism and injustice 
of the Protestant establishment, exacting tithes and other dues 
from Catholics, was removed in 1868, but the foreign institution 
of Trinity College, which despite its many contributions to sound 
learning, has always been a source of religious and political dis- 
cord in Ireland, remains faithful to its traditional réle though 
feebler to fulfil it. But Fr. O’Donnell is not satisfied with a highly 
organized and equipped Church, nor with the wealth of schools, 
hospitals and religious institutions that cover the land. Those 
ameliorations were the result of a struggle for which Emancipation 
gave only the opportunity. The ground had to be contested inch 
by inch. Protestant Ascendancy, based upon the possession of 
98 per cent of the soil of Ireland, of most of the country’s wealth, 
of the chief posts in the Government and the Army, of a richly- 
endowed established Church, and of social predominance every- 
where; asserted, moreover, by a truculent clique of Orangemen 
and Freemasons and backed by the whole influence of England, 
fought for its life with the poverty-stricken multitudes that formed 
the bulk of the population. The result is a striking illustration of 
the wonderful strength of a just cause. Although decimated by 
two frightful famines, the Catholic Irish, aided by lovers of justice 
everywhere, won back their land, overthrew the alien and oppres- 
sive Church and finally reasserted their right to national indepen- 
dence. It has taken a hundred years to garner this harvest, but, 
according to Dr. O’Donnell, much still remains to be reaped. The 
spirit of Protestant Ascendancy is still alive, operating feebly 
enough in the Free State, yet in all its pristine vigour and hideous- 
ness in the six separated counties. Emancipation could not undo 
the injustice of the past nor heal the wounds of centuries of political 
and religious oppression. Dr. O’Donnell is quite outspoken about 
the injury thus done to the national character: laziness, deceit, 
sycophancy, disunion, cynicism—all these unlovely traits of the 
slave, could not be cured by a political gesture or in a couple of 
generations. And so, the final emancipation of 1921 found the 
Irish not wholly prepared to conduct themselves as a free and 
self-respecting nation, endowed with the priceless gift of the Faith. 
“Above all,’’ says Dr. O’Donnell, ‘‘we have forgotten the great 
lesson of unity. Yet surely everyone must see that without unity 
we can do nothing, whereas with it, there is practically nothing 
we cannot. . . . In more than one great crisis since 1829, our 
ranks were torn asunder, and the victory that the enemy could not 
secure himself was handed him without a struggle.’’ 

However, the unity conferred by the Faith has stood every 
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strain and the spectacle of opposing leaders joining during the 
Eucharistic Celebrations in common homage to the Sacrament of 
Unity gives assured grounds for hope that a common love for 
country too may so close up political differences as to allow normal 
co-operation for her good. Other papers in the ‘‘Centenary 
Record’’ deal with such pertinent topics as ‘‘The Papacy and Ire- 
land’’ by Fr. MaclInerny, O.P., ‘‘Catholic Popular Education in 
Penal Times,’’ by the foremost authority on the subject, Fr. T. 
Corcoran, S.J., ‘‘O’Connell the Tribune,’’ and ‘‘O’Connell as a 
World Power,’’ by O’Connell’s biographer, Michael MacDonagh, 
**Some Martyrs of the Pale,’’ by the Rev. P. Woulfe, P.P., and 
considerable space is given to the architectural and art remains of 
Catholic Ireland. 

But when all is said and done, it is with the future rather than 
with the past that lovers of Ireland at home and abroad are most 
concerned. Is the country going to develop a strong and uniform 
Catholic consciousness and shake off the excessive worldliness 
which contact with a non-Catholic culture has imposed upon her? 
Will her leaders always show themselves models of integrity, pru- 
dence, charity and whole-hearted zeal for the public welfare, 
spiritual as well as temporal? They have a task of immense diffi- 
culty, for some of their people still pine for the ‘‘English connec- 
tion,’’ whilst others aim at an impossible isolation. And—saddest 
trait of all—comparatively few seem to realize all the implications, 
social, political, industrial, of the Catholic Faith which they pro- 
fess. It is the nation-wide devotion to the Holy Eucharist and 
the Holy See, so admirably chronicled in this great book and the 
Dublin addresses, that gives us the strongest hopes for the future. 


J.K. 
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With a speed and finality which testify to their 

Labour depth, the Labour Government has dropped into 
Oflice. the grooves left by its predecessors, and a blind 

man unacquainted with their voices would have 

a difficulty in realizing that the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
have since May 30th belonged to another party. There is the same 
deprecation of haste, the same assurance that the matter is under 
consideration, the same disinclination to discuss details, the same 
plea of difficulties, the same unwillingness, in fact, to say nothing 
but the truth and the whole truth thaf has always characterized 
a bureaucracy catechized by a democracy. That nine months 
noviceship in 1924-25 has proved invaluable to the Labour leaders, 
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and now they can avert criticism and baffle enquiry with the best of 
old Parliamentary hands. We call attention to this in no political 
spirit but simply to show that, short of sheer revolution, there is 
no means of moulding Parliamentary forms to suit the designs and 
desires of ‘‘Socialism.’’ Our present rulers may move faster than 
those they have supplanted but they will move in the same main 
direction. On one point Mr. MacDonald has shown regrettable 
weakness and that is-in going back on his promise of suspending 
the destruction in Scotland of the ad hoc educational boards which 
were the safeguard of the Scottish education-settlement of some 
years back. The Minister of Education, also, has displayed a dis- 
position to forget his predecessor’s promise that justice should 
be done to Catholic non-provided schools in England. Catholics 
want an assurance, such as the Tories gave, that the non-provided 
schools are an essential part of the English educational system 
and that the rights of parents to control their children’s religious 
education shall be fully recognized. Whether the Labour Govern- 
ment, which now lives on sufferance, will ever reach power as well 
as office may very easily be determined by their present educational 
attitude. 


Something was said in this periodical last month 

Wrong about the folly, from the point of view of truth 
Labels. and right thinking, of calling the Labour 
Government, indiscriminately, ‘‘Socialist’’ as a 

means of discrediting them and provoking resistance to their 
measures. We are told in the current Review of Reviews (p. 20) 
that ‘‘one group of Conservative papers took a solemn editorial 
(or proprietorial) decision before the election not to allow the 
Labour Party to be called ‘‘Labour’’ in their columns, but always 
to call it ‘*‘Socialist.’” Mr. Steed goes on to say with truth: ‘“‘A 
more asinine proceeding is hard to imagine,’’ and his reasons are 
those we gave. If every good as well as every bad measure the 
Government passes is to be called ‘‘Socialist,’’ that sinister epithet 
may get a creditable meaning. The tax-payer, finding his bill for 
armaments drastically reduced, may well say—‘‘if this is Socialism, 
give me more.’’ Let the critics of the Government take each 
measure as it comes and, when necessary, point out breaches of 
Christian ethics or of orthodox economics: any other attitude 
would be blindly partizan, futile as well as foolish. The canons 
whereby to determine when legislation is Socialistic in the wrong 
sense are comparatively few and fairly clear. Does it recognize 
or not, the rights of private ownership and enterprise, the integrity 
of marriage and parenthood, the inviolability of rightly-informed 
conscience? If Mr. MacDonald succeeds in violating canons such 
as these in his law-making, it will be, we fear, with the aid of 
those who would shrink from the name of Socialist. The fact is 
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that, thanks to the excesses of ‘‘Capitalism,’’ the body politic has 
got into such an abnormal condition that much interference by the 
State with ordinary liberties will be necessary before it can be res- 
tored to health. That, at any rate, was the principle on which 
the late Government acted. 


True to its traditional policy of trying to create 


ane the sensations on which it feeds, the “‘stunt’’ 
ates * Press, here and abroad dealt with the quarrel 


between Russia and China in thoroughly alarmist 
fashion,—one conscience-less journal going so far as to display 
a placard shouting—‘‘The First Shot in the War!’’ No doubt 
the sudden and forcible expulsion of Russian nationals from Man- 
churia might well have been in the old days a casus belli between 
parties so little amenable to civilized influences. But since both 
Russia and China have signed the Kellogg Pact, thus ruling out 
war as a means of settling disputes—a Pact which finally and 
formally came into effect on Wednesday, July 24th, at a ceremony 
at Washington, in the presence of representatives of the forty 
nations, including Russia and China, which have signed it—it was 
only right and proper that the two Powers, out of whose negotia- 
tions the Pact arose, France and the United States, should remind 
the aggrieved parties of their obligations. Accordingly, France 
communicated wjth the Soviets and the States with China, with 
the happiest results : both the possible belligerents gave assurance 
that they would not fight except in manifest self-defence. So the 
sensational Press must look elsewhere for sensations! Accordingly, 
it is evident that, although war as an instrument of national policy 
has not been wholly discredited, it is not in such favour as it for- 
merly was. And it would be in less, we are assured, if those real 
war-mongers, the armament-manufacturers, were less active. The 
embargo on exporting arms to China has just lapsed, although the 
Pekin Agreement (1919) which imposed it provided for its prolong- 
ation by decree. That decree has not been issued, and so we may 
expect renewed exertions in Germany, France, Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. to get rid of surplus stocks. In a world that has given 
up war, such traffic becomes almost criminal. Yet no one can read 
the debates which preceded the regulation of war-trading, such as 
it is, without realizing that nothing but an uprising of her civilized 
peoples and a sort of universal strike amongst all munition workers 
will ever put an end to it. 


The manufacture and sale of armaments are 

War so contrary to the spirit of peace on which de- 
Mongering- pends the future welfare of humanity that too 
much attention cannot be paid to the question. 

An attempt was made in the Treaty of St. Germains (1919) to con- 
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trol international traffic in arms but the Convention then framed 
was not ratified by the United States, and consequently the other 
arms-producing Powers withheld ratification also. However, in 
Art. 8 of the League Covenant the signatories agreed that “the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and implements of 
war is open to grave objections’’ and the Council was empowered 
to consider ‘‘how the evil effects attendant on such manufacture 
can be prevented.’’ In pursuance of this direction, a Committee 
was appointed to draft an arms-traffic Treaty and a Conference of 
the nations called to consider this draft. A general Convention 
was finally submitted to the various Governments regulating inter- 
national traffic, and this is now ‘‘being considered,’’ but no agree- 
ment has yet been reached on the most important matter of all— 
the control of the product of Government firms and of private firms 
working for Government or on their own. The last report 
(January, 1929) from the Conference owns that its private-manufac- 
ture Committee has not found any basis of agreement—the power- 
ful vested interests, no doubt, protesting against the injury of their 
means of livelihood. This is undoubtedly the crux of the situation : 
war is so profitable to so many that its effective and immediate 
abolition would mean their ruin. : unless, that is, provision can be 
made for the utilization of armament plant for peaceful purposes, 
as the great German firm of Krupps has successfully done. This 
is a matter, surely, for Government action and a carefully prepared 
scheme for ‘‘changing over.’’ We are glad to note that the 
Admiralty Joint Industrial Council is alive to this possibility, and 
various schemes are on foot to meet the diminution of armament- 
work in the Yards which must follow naval reduction. Steel 
girders for bridges, steel tunnels, life-boats and other aids to 
shipping, are amongst the works suggested. As for private firms, 
let them, after the example of Krupps, set about in good time 
beating their swords into plough-shares. 


. The recent terrible loss of Submarine H.47, with 

aa practically all hands, has revived the demand for 
ate the abolition of this weapon of war, which is dis- 
tinguished from others, such as air-planes, by 

being useful only as an instrument of destruction. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty has publicly expressed the Government’s hopes 
of its abolition by international agreement. That agreement will 
be difficult, unless on the general ground that all warfare is to be 
abandoned, for the submarine is much more useful to some Powers 
than to others, both because it is cheaper and because it makes 
blockade harder. It is therefore maintained chiefly by the weaker 
Naval Powers. It will be remembered that France refused to have 
the submarine abolished by the Versailles Treaty and by the Wash- 
ington Pact, and again in 1927 at Geneva. It should be possible 
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to establish the persuasion that, since the submarine is mainly 
effective against merchant ships and can hardly be used without 
gross inhumanity, no civilized Power should advocate its retention. 
Germany is not allowed submarines by the Versailles Treaty, and 
Germany is proposed by the Allies themselves as a model for the 
rest of Europe in the matter of armaments. Germany should 
insist on her example being followed. And not the least satisfac- 
tory thing about the proposal is that, if abolished by international 
agreement, no Power can surreptitiously retain or revive it. In 
spite of its stealthy habits in war, the submarine cannot be built 
or manned or exercised without much publicity. 






Towards the end of 1926 Denmark’s Lower 
wae House of Parliament passed what was practically 
Disarm ? a total disarmament Bill, which was rejected by 

the Upper House. The recent elections have 

returned a Party pledged to carry through the rejected Bill. The 
little country, about half the size of Scotland, is wisely resoived 
to enjoy the advantages of its smallness and do away with its 
moderate, but still superfluous, defence forces. It could not fight 
a great Power: it will never, in existing conditions, have to fight 
a small one. Its security lies in the public law and conscience of 
Europe. So it proposes to do away with conscription and to 
substitute for its Army and Navy a little force of frontier guards 
and patrol vessels. Critics have complained of this project on the | 
grounds that its fulfilment would leave Denmark incapable of 
satisfying its obligations under the League of Nations. The reply 
is simply that with an army of 12,000 and a few gun-boats Den- 
mark could never do much service beyond its frontiers, and that 
it will retain strength enough for surveillance of its frontiers and 
seaboard : moreover, it has never been considered at Geneva that 
membership of the League obliges a country to maintain forces, 
in view of international possibilities, beyond what it feels necessary 
for home purposes. In any case, it can apply at the call of the 
League economic sanctions against any delinquent. It is said that 
Norway and Sweden, having an eye to possibilities of aggression 
by the Soviets on the Scandinavian Powers, look askance on the 
Danish proposals. They would be wiser to imitate them. The 
relief from conscription alone, which forees all adult males over 21 
into the Army for 16 years, will prove a great stimulus to Danish 
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prosperity. 
As time goes on and the truth gradually emerges 
War from the mists engendered by the passions and 
Guilt. prejudices of the warythe German people are less 


and less disposed to tolerate Article 231 of the 
Versailles Treaty which fixes on them the responsibility for all 
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the loss and damage caused by the war. It is not so much that the 
victors claim indemnities and reparations on the score of such res- 
ponsibility, although that no doubt keeps the grievance alive, as 
that a whole nation is charged with the guilt of unprovoked aggres- 
sion, whereas from innumerable testimonies contained in war- 
memoirs and the records of chancellaries it is at least certain that 
others besides the German Government were partly to blame 
for the condition of affairs that resulted in the war. ‘‘Prussianism”’ 
naturally was more manifest and concentrated in Germany, but 
there was a good deal of it in the international philosophy of all 
countries, and even now in France, in England, in Italy and even 
in the United States there are ‘‘militarists’? who adhere to the 
principles which are supposed to have caused, and to have 
been overthrown by, the Great War. We believe that the war 
was originally brought about by the practical banishment of Chris- 
tian morality from international dealings, which allowed such 
crimes as the dismemberment of Poland, the spoliation of Den- 
mark, the seizure of the States of the Church, the annexation of 
Bosnia-Hertzegovina, to be perpetrated from time to time without 
rebuke or reaction. And so we think that a great service would be 
done to the peace of the world by the mitigation of that Article 
in the sense suggested, with a corresponding reduction of the 
amount of reparations. That the high idealism of a struggle for 
Right and Justice should degenerate amongst the victors into a 
sordid scramble for dollars is a reproach to our common humanity. 
Mammon, ‘‘the least erected spirit that fell,’’ still manages to 
attract more homage than any other. 


As if to show the depth of fatuity to which anti- 
The Papal prejudice could reduce its victims, a res- 

Papal Ag eet _ 
Monarchy. pectable American periodical, The Forum, 
printed in its July number a contribution from 
a lawyer which asserted that 20,000,000 American Catholics ‘‘have 
sworn fealty to the Vatican, while at the same time owing allegi- 
ance to the American State’’ and are consequently troubled in 
conscience about the matter.’ It is not the writer’s appalling 
exhibition of ignorance that makes this statement portentous: it 
or something similar may be read any week in the low Protesiant 
Press of this country: but that a high-class magazine, published 
for educated people, should admit it without question, that it is 
which so emphasizes the aloofness of the so-called cultured world 
from the great contemporaneous fact of Catholic Christianity. 
If, as The Commonweal remarks, the writer were treating of any 
secular subject, such as Reparations, the editor’s care for his 
paper’s reputation would secure a careful examination of his con- 


* See The Commonweal, July 3. 
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tributor’s competence and accuracy, but Catholic affairs !—any 
ignoramus can write what he wills about these, assured that the 
more silly his article is the more readily will it be believed. In a 
world abounding in minds like these, the Lateran Treaties have 
provoked, after all, singularly little misunderstanding. This is 
mainly owing to the Pope’s own clear statement of his position 
and that of the Church, and his no less clear and admirably direct 
correction of erroneous interpretations put forward by the other 
side. Signor Mussolini spoke in ignorance when he claimed or 
seemed to claim for the State the final word in the education of 
the children of the Church: he was equally ill-informed when he 
represented the Church as subordinate to the State in the exercise 
of her proper functions. We have too much respect for his in- 
telligence to imagine that he could have tried to purchase, even 
by wide recognition of the Church’s rights, Papal acquiescence 
in unjust invasions of her prerogatives. 


The Those habituated to the prevailing laxity, both 
Sacrament of legal and popular, regarding the contract of 
Marriage and matrimony will have been surprised to see the 
Canon Law. prominence given to it in the Concordat. But 

both the Pope and Signor Mussolini believe that on the stability 
and integrity of the family reposes the security of the State. 
Henceforth, for Catholics in Italy, no marriage will be recognized 
by civil law which is not in conformity with the regulations that 
the Church, guardian of the Sacraments, has embodied in her 
canonical Code. The preamble of Article 34 of the Concordat 
states the traditional Catholic position—‘‘The Italian State wish- 
ing to reinvest the institution of Marriage which is the basis of 
the family, with the dignity conformable to the Catholic traditions 
of its people, recognizes the Sacrament of Matrimony, performed 
according to Canon Law, as fully effective in civil law.’’ The 
word “reinvest’’ recalls the old anti-clerical institution of purely 
civil marriage, first introduced in 1866. But even in the worst 
anti-clerical times the Italian people, 97 or 98 per cent of whom 
are Catholics, never allowed the abomination of divorce to be 
legalized amongst them. The blessing of the present Concordat 
may be reckoned a reward for that fidelity to truth. 


A painful case connected with the late election, 


Anglicanism wherein the guilty party in a divorce case was 
and . 
Siseces. not only elected to Parliament but also subse- 


quently had his marriage blessed by an Anglican 
dignitary, points a sad contrast in this country to the practice 
of Catholic Italy. The offending clefic, rebuked by his Bishop, 
replied in thorough Erastian fashion by denying that the Bishop 
could prohibit what the law allowed. All that the Bishop could 
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plead in reply was that though the re-marriage was legal, the 
Church did not think it so and therefore no Church service should 
be invoked to hallow it. The Church, in fact, said his Lordship 
boldly, ‘‘did not approve of divorce!’’ And yet a majority of her 
Bishops voted in Parliament for the first Divorce Law in 1857. 
When has Anglicanism repudiated that vote? The Bishop could 
not urge his Church’s teaching, in face of notorious facts: he 
could say no more than that the clergyman’s view ‘‘did not coincide 
with the general sentiment and feeling of the Church. . . . The 
feeling of the Church is the important matter so far as my 
attitude is concerned.’’ No doctrine, one notes, only sentiment, 
and that, pace the Bishop, far from general in Anglicanism. It 
is the State that teaches in this case, proclaiming that a divorced 
person is free to marry again, whatever the Church may say— 
a situation so intolerable to clear-sighted men that the Bishop of 
Durham pleads for disestablishment on the strength of it. ‘“‘If 
the State,’’ he pertinently asks (Times, July 1st), ‘‘may override 
the deliberate judgment of the Church in these matters [he too 
forgets that the Spiritual Peers voted in a majority for divorce] 
with what title can we face the world as a spiritual society ?’’ 
It certainly is difficult to say. 


: The same inability to teach was observable in 
Bishop Barnes the recent Convocation debates on the Prayer- 
and his : “er , 
Suathosn. Book. The Bishop of Birmingham was again 
prominent in his violent denunciations of the 
beliefs of those Anglicans who uphold the sacramental system, and 
his vehement assertions that ‘‘science’’ has destroyed the whole 
traditional fabric of faith. The silence of the rest of the Episcopal 
bench, in view of his preaching and writing in that sense, had 
become something of a scandal to the devout Anglican, but at 
last that reproach was removed in a session of the Upper House 
of the Canterbury Convocation (July 11th) when the Bishop of 
St. Albans protested against his brother Bishop’s insulting 
language and intransigent dealings with his clergy. The accused 
prelate repeatedly rose to defend himself but his assailant persisted 
in stigmatizing the narrowness of one who ‘‘claims liberty for 
himself and others in freedom of belief and refuses to allow that 
freedom of belief to be expressed in certain ways by others.”’ 
However, stern as the reproof was, we see that narrowness and 
violence of language were the only charges brought against the 
Bishop of Birmingham: he was not reproached for being a 
Modernist and eviscerating the Christian creed but only because 
he actually tried to pin Anglicanism down to definite doctrine: 
Even the Archbishop of Canterbury who with astonishing frank- 
ness scolded him, as the Headmaster does a boy in the lower 
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Fourth, had no more in substance to say than to bid him refrain, 
not from pernicious and scandalous teaching, but only ‘‘from 
provocative language.’” The Times also, which delights in 
patronizing Anglicanism, joined in the chorus of rebuke of a 
Bishop who actually held definite beliefs and endeavoured to en- 
force them—a thing ‘‘never done’’ in the National Church. The 
following passage from its leader of July 13th reads like an extract 
from Marshall’s ‘‘Comedy of Convocation’’ :— 
It is the business of a Bishop to administer his diocese. 
But it is not the business of a Bishop to impose his individual 
opinion, especially when it is at variance with the considered 
judgment of the great majority of his fellow-Bishops, as an 
infallible standard of creed and ritual, from which any dissi- 
dence within his diocese is to be deemed an act of rebellion. 
A wide latitude of views is permissible enough among the 
Bishops, as among other members of the Church, and it may 
be well that the theological views of the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, for instance, are very widely held. Certainly they are 
not so uncommon or so original as his language sometimes 
suggests. In his case the difficulty seems not to be so much 
one of doctrine as of manners; and the lack of courtesy with 
which he permits himself to speak of the cherished religious 
convictions of other people would quickly bring him into the 
same difficulty in any other responsible position. There is a 
strong and growing feeling in these days that the peace and 
order of the Church as a whole are not to be endangered by 
a small group of extremist clergy. 


Even this stately remonstrance failed to abash 

“‘ Compre- the Bishop who sent to the Press the next day 
hensiveness.” a reasoned statement of his position in which 
he fairly enough asks the Anglican Church to 

‘determine whether its sacramental doctrine is to be that of the 
Reformers or that of the Roman Church,”’ for it is his ‘‘conviction 
that we cannot get any unity worth having within the Church of 
England, unless such unity is based on sound doctrine.’’ What 
he would do if the Church of England plumped for Rome, he does 
not say: apparently it is still halting between two ways. The 
whole course of the Prayer-Book debate makes this evident. The 
Bishops pride themselves that they have secured at last a principle 
of uniformity and order. Their flocks may deviate from the strict 
letter of the Book of 1662 but only within the limits indicated or 
suggested by the Book of 1928. Now at last we have a criterion 
to enable us to say what is lawful and what is not in Anglican 
faith and worship! But what if the,standard itself is liable to 
varying and even opposed interpretations? Was it not expressly 
designed to cover that ‘‘wide latitude of view,’’ which The Times 
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claims both for Bishops and flock in this singular Church? Let 
the Bishops administer their dioceses. Who are they to attempt 
to impose their individual opinions on their flocks? To do them 
justice they generally refrain. Even the Prayer-Book variations 
are to be adopted only with the consent of the Parish Council. 
But as we have often said, whatever else they may doubt, they 
are certain Rome is wrong, and the Bishop of Birmingham, if he 
would only say so courteously, would not find himself much at 
variance with the rest. 


In that thoughtful and stimulating book,—one 

of Bw a nt of the most useful contributions to Catholic 
The Church. 2POlogetics in this generation—Mr. Belloc’s 
**Survivals and New Arrivals,’’ the author, deal- 

ing with the modern deification of country, ‘‘the heresy called 
Nationalism,’’ points out how fundamentally it is opposed to the 
universality of Catholicism, issuing, where the bond of unity has 
been broken, in those perversions of Christianity, National 
Churches, and inspiring in secularist governments a desire to 
restrict membership of the Catholic clergy within their dominions 
to their own nationals. If this spirit had been effective from the 
first, the world could never have been evangelized, for with the 
exception of the Church in Palestine, every community in the 
ancient world must have received Christianity from foreigners. 
Yet, once the Faith has been preached everywhere, we cannot 
wholly blame that phase of the State’s interference with the Church. 
The State may reasonably desire to be assured of the civil allegi- 
ance of the officials of a powerful supra-national organization in 
its midst, and therefore demand that they should be citizens. 
There is much, for instance, to deplore in the past history of 
Catholic England that was due to the overplus of foreigners 
amongst her clergy, although the close unity of Catholic Christen- 
dom, and the non-existence of Nationalism in the modern sense 
made the fact much more tolerable. Generally speaking, the 
maturity of any division of the Catholic Church, its passing from 
a missionary to a fully canonical status, is marked by its having 
acquired a preponderating native clergy, and it has been the con- 
sistent policy of modern Popes to hasten that development in 
various missionary countries. This is ecclesiastical nationalism 
in the true and proper sense, a recognition of the fact that the 
Gospel teaching can be accepted by every nation and put into the 
fullest practice. And it is an obviously wise policy. Christianity 
originally came from the near East to the West: the West has 
more than paid its debt by evangelizing the far East, but under 
the handicap of seeming to offer to those conservative communities 
something essentially Western and therefore undesirable. Recent 
Popes have been insistent in endeavouring to dispel that suspicion. 
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And they have found willing helpers in the 
A Native Clergy existing missionary hierarchies. The Coadjutor 
Everywhere. Bishop of Dacca, for instance, Dr. Crowley, 
C.S.C., has lately stated the policy in emphatic 
language and taken vigorous steps to carry it out. He has 
had translated into Bengali, the vernacular of some fifty million 
Indians, and distributed widely, three papal documents—the 
Encyclicals, Maximum Illud of Benedict XV. and Rerum 
Ecclesias of Pius XI., and a letter of Benedict’s to the Apostolic 
Delegate of India—which declare that every nation should have 
the unchanging Christian Faith built on its own culture and 
social customs, and should not feel itself in religious subjection 
to any other, being spiritually subject to the Pope alone, who 
is above all nations. The native is prone to suspect the real 
motives of the missionaries and the true purpose of their message. 
‘*Much of this mystery and suspicion,’’ says Bishop Crowley, ‘‘is 
removed by the happy emphasis with which the Holy Father urges 
the establishment of a purely indigenous Church in all lands, 
ministered to by the very sons of the soil and preserving side by 
side all that is purest and best in local culture and social customs.’’ 
As this movement spreads, there is likely to be more diversity of 
liturgical observance in the Church universal than ever, bringing 
thus into greater prominence her divinely-preserved unity of belief, 
discipline and worship. In the, matter, for example, of Church 
architecture, what strange and beautiful contributions may we not 
expect from India and China? 


+s Yet such edifices, though Asiatic, will still 
Monstrosities be Christian. Unhappily, we have not to go 
adit: to the East for specimens of sculpture recalling 
debased pagan models. Outside the British 
Museum there are displayed huge monoliths, idols brought from 
heathen lands to illustrate how degraded the human spirit, un- 
redeemed by Christianity, can become. And on several public 
buildings in London, figures have been carved, equally monstrous, 
by a modern stone-mason—shall we say ?—and his imitators. We 
have read some ingenious apologies for these abominations, but 
on the whole the public reaction against them has been healthy. 
They are frankly recognized as hideous and obscene, and only the 
fact that they are well out of reach, and that presently they will 
be veiled by decent London grime, prevents, we believe, their sum- 
mary mutilation. The survival of that kindred offence, the 
grotesque Rima that pollutes the dainty bird-sanctuary in Hyde 
Park, we have always ascribed to the vigilance of the Park police 
rather than to the apathy of the public, 
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; When we wrote in June that the Feminist Com- 
Married Women mittee for Equal Rights, in their demand for 
mo..A ai economic freedom for the married woman, 
seemed to ignore her dignity as wife and mother, 

we had in mind, of course, a normal state of affairs, not the topsy- 
turvy industrial conditions induced by unregulated Capitalism. But 
even as things are at present, when married women have to work 
in order to maintain their homes and sometimes their husbands, 
they still have duties connected with their married status which 
limit their economic freedom. They cannot act just as if they were 
single : their occupation must as far as possible be consistent with 
their functions as wives and mothers. The establishment of 
créches, where the little children of working mothers can be looked 
after while the mother is at work, is surely, by its formal breaking 
up of the home, a desperate device to meet a desperate need, not 
another step in the enfranchisement of women. The loss of any 
higher ideal than that of wage-slavery is one of the saddest results 


of our industrial system. 
THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ, Chronology of His Life [E. Levesque in Revue Apologetique, 
July 1929, p. 5]. 

Contraception, Arguments against [H. Davis, S.J., and others in 
Ecclesiastical Review, July 1929, pp. 54, 9°]. 

Immaculate Conception B.V.M., Full meaning of, [Rev. F. O'Neill in 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, July 1929, p. 33]. 

Sterilization, The Ethics of [B. Grimley, D.D., in Catholic Gazette, 
April, May 1929]. 

Trinity, The, as misconceived by Bishop Gore [O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
C.SS.R., in Zadlet, July 13, 1929, p. 38]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


“ Anglos” in U.S.A., sound anti-Papalists [America, June 29, 1929, 


p- 283]. 
Anglo-Catholic mentality [H. St. John, O.P., in Blackfriars, July 1929, 


p- 1176]. 
Bolshevism essentially anti-Catholic [A. Mikhailov in Ztudes, July 


5, 1929, p. 14]. 
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Catholics in France, How to unite [B. de Solages in Revue Apolo- 
getique, July, 1929, p. 23). 

Christianity, Attempts to Mythologise [Rev. T. L. Riggs in Common- 
weal, May 22, 1929, p. 64]. 

Evolution of Man from Ape wholly unproven [M. Manquat in Etudes, 
July *5, 1929, p. 77]. doth 

Faith, Slackness in using the Talent of [Margaret Mackenzie in 
Catholic Women's Outlook, July 1929, p. 2). 

Laski, The dogmatic Infallibility of Professor [Fr. J. Gillis in Catholic 
World, July 1929, p. 485]. 

Mental Deficiency and Sterilization [H. Robbins in Catholic Times, 
July 12, 1929, p. 11]. 

Mexican Church; Summary of persecution against [Catholic Times, 
July 5, 1929, p. 9]. 

Modernism, Dishonesty of [O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in Catholic 
Times, July 5, 1929, p. 11]. 

Pallium-Oath, Early Date of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, August 
1929, p. 152]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


African Church, The Early [T. A. Johnston, S.J., in Month, Aug. 
1929, p. 137]. 

Catholic Schools in N.E. Ulster [/rish Monthly, July 1929, p. 352]. 

Catholicizing suburban Paris [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in Southwark 
Record, July 1929, p. 200]. 

Crime in U.S.A. due to abandonment of Christian Belief [America, 
June 29, 1929, p. 270]. 

Grotius, Was he really the Founder of International Law? [J. Laréqui 
in Razon y Fé, June 25, 1929, p. 525]. 

Lateran Treaty: dates and documents concerning [Y. de la Briére 
in Etudes, July 5, 1929, p. 93:] its historical significance [H. Johnson in 
Dublin Review, July 1929, p. 1]. 

Law, International: Need of an international conscience to make it 
— [M. de la Bédoyere, S.J., in Christian Democrat, May 1929, 
p. 81]. 

Liturgical Practice and Devotion, Extension of [G. J. Ellard, S.J., 
in Ecclesiastical Review, July 1923, p. 22]. 

~ Situation, The [W. Parsons, S.J., in America, July 6, 1929, 
p. 299]. 

Mexico: Press-boycott of Catholic news from [F. McCullagh in 
Studies, June 1929, p. 225]. 

Minorities Problem, The [J. Eppstein in Month, Aug. 1929, p. 123]. 

Negro Question as affecting Catholics [J. T. Gillard, S.J., in 
America, July 6, 1929, p. 296]. 

Negro: Status of the, in U.S.A. [Elsie Weil in Commonweal, June 19, 
1929, p. 179]. 

Peace must be taught [S. J. Brown, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, July 1929, p. 15]. 

Pigmies, Catholic Research among the [Rev. H. Retzch in Com- 
monweal, June 19, 1929, p. 187]. 

Prohibition enforced by Murder [John Wiltbye in America, June 29, 
1929, p. 281]. 

Wage-contract: obligations of Worker [D. Barry in /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, July 1929, p. 64]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—PROGRESS AND RELIGION ! 


HE subject which Mr. Christopher Dawson has chosen as a 
continuation volume to his “Age of the Gods’’ is one of 
general interest ; one also which only the complete scholar could 
have attempted. Let it be said at once that the attempt has been 
conspicuously successful. Where it is so easy to be superficial 
he has been profound,—and what is more, this insight into prin- 
ciples goes with a breadth of outlook all too uncommon. A glance 
at the bibliography at the end shows the extent of his reading and 
the refinement of his choice. It is not too large nor indiscriminate, 
but every subject touched upon in the book is represented by its 
most celebrated and up-to-date exponents. For anyone anxious 
to attain Newman’s ideal of a cultured man I could not recom- 
mend a more suitable course of reading than that to be found 
in this bibliography, and if he wishes for a short-cut to knowledge 
in the company of one who is at once sure-footed and clear-sighted, 
then I suggest that he read and re-read ‘‘Progress and Religion.’’ 
It is inevitable, with a work of philosophic criticism such as 
this, which includes verdicts on history, philosophies and move- 
ments of ideas, that those who like doing what Mr. Dawson has 
done (and their name is legion) will shake their heads at some of 
his verdicts. This perhaps is an added pleasure for the reader. 
For my own part I am not altogether convinced that the Cartesian 
philosophy had the influence Mr. Dawson affirms, and on other 
and minor points I find myself a doubting Thomas. But his main 
thesis is argued with convincing force, and should serve as a most 
valuable corrective to some prevalent views. Anthropologists are 
inclined at times to talk less scientifically than any other body of 
scientists, perhaps because the temptation is greater and the 
evidence less under control. Mr. Dawson is as a philosopher 
amongst them. He is perfectly ready to acknowledge the influence 
of material environment and economics in civilization. ‘‘Ii is 
true that it [the intellectual factor] is never independent of the 
latter [material environment], since the intellectual element in a 
culture is consubstantial with its material substratum, in the same 
way that the mind of the individual is consubstantial with his 
body.’’ He views the present condition of society for that reason 
as an unnatural one and highly dangerous, because ‘‘the changes 
of the last century have produced a revolution in the relations of 
man to nature and in the vital structure of society itself. They 


* By Christopher Dawson. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 253. Price, 1os. 6d. 
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have destroyed the biological equilibrium between human society 
and its natural environment.”’ 

But the intellectual factor remains the more important. ‘‘Just 
as the individual mind infuses the body, so too is the intellectual 
element the soul and the formative principle of a culture.’’ But 
above all it is to religion that society owes its culture and its per- 
manence, and ‘‘it is in historic Christianity, far more than in any 
purely rational creed, that the Religion of Progress finds its satis- 
faction. For here we have not an abstract intellectualized pro- 
gress, but the emergence of new spiritual values in a concrete his- 
torical sense. A new kind of life has inserted itself into the cosmic 
process at a particular point in Time under definite historical cir- 
cumstances and has become the principle of a new order of spiritual 
progress.”’ 

Mr. Dawson does not obtrude his religious faith as it is his 
purpose to write in a detached scientific manner. But his theory 
is worked out with such a balance of judgment, so firm a grasp 
of what is significant in history that he goes far to prove the 
thesis of Mr. Belloc that a Catholic culture is the best and only 
safe preparation for writing secular history. To twist a well-known 
phrase from its exact meaning, securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
The pagan scholar may invent brilliant theories and show almost 
superhuman ingenuity in defending them, but he tends to be pro- 
vincial and to suffer from the prejudices of his age. A Catholic 
if he avoid impatience and rancour can assimilate the meaning of 
the whole universe and discern in tranquillity its order. If this 
be so, then ‘‘Progress and Religion’’ is a model of Catholic 
scholarship. 


176 


2—A GREAT CONVERT'! 


T is not said whether there are other volumes to follow this; 

but it appears that the work in Danish takes six to complete it. 
There is so much thought and so much feeling in all that Jorgensen 
writes that a chosen few might go on reading him for ever! In this 
respect at least there is some resemblance between him and George 
Borrow ; but it would require a firm with a stout heart and con- 
siderable capital to embark on an indefinite series of anyone’s 
autobiography. One of the reviewers speaks of it as ‘‘a night- 
mare of spiritual experience’’: parts of it may be, but only small 
parts. It is the same critic who admires ‘‘its passionate integrity, 
so clear and so vivid.’’ 

The hero of the book does not actually become a Catholic until 
one is nearing the second quarter of the volume, the result in part 


* Johannes Jorgensen. An Autobiography. Vol. 2. Translated by Ingeborg 
Lund. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 407. Price, 10s. 6d. 
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of a long stay at home during which Catholicism had time to 
‘become Danish’’ to him. The conversion, however, was followed 
by some violent reactions. A dissenting minister, zealous and 
pious, suggests awkward difficulties: has he perhaps found the 
Church but not Christ? He fights out the battle manfully, but 
perhaps too much alone and eventually sums up the situation with 
his customary lucidity : ‘‘the Catholic acquires Jesus by the sacra- 
ments; the Methodist by way of sentiment.’’ He then “wraps 
himself in a large sign of the cross as with a cloak’’ and goes 
to bed. It was during this contest that, having to write to a priest 
abroad, he ends his letter with characteristic simplicity : ‘‘I] do not 
know if you are a man of prayer; but if you are, pray for me as 
one prays for the souls in torment.’’ The story of a terrible 
illness in Siena is told with Dantesque luridness. 

The chapter on Christian Democracy would with a little manipu- 
lation provide matter for an admirable pamphlet. ‘‘Nemo contra 
Deum nisi ipse Deus’’ is the text and this profound paradox is 
handled magnificently. The problems of progress and conserva- 
tism, of the mobile and the stable elements of life, of the Papacy 
and Revolution, are dealt with honestly and with sympathy for 
both sides in the inevitable conflict. He is struggling with the 
obsession that by becoming a Catholic he has declared himself an 
enemy of progress. ‘‘The powers that fight against Christianity 
resemble it like a brother’’: this is one of the strange anomalies 
that demands elucidation. He sums up (p. 141) ‘‘The ideas of 
Christianity are the only weapon that can be used in fighting 
against Christianity : the temporal defeats of the Church are only 
apparent ; in reality they are victories for the spirit of the Church.”’ 
“*The enemies of Christianity endeavour to realize one set of Chris- 
tian ideas as if they were the only ones and as if they were their 
own.”’ ‘‘It is the principles of Christianity which are opposed to 
Christianity.’’ This chapter is strong meat, but very wholesome 
for the eupeptic. 

In the course of the volume the reader is taken to many of the 
sanctuaries of Europe and is the guest of several famous Benedic- 
tine monasteries. One is also introduced to a Belgian Stigmatizata. 
In all the poet shines forth as well as the philosopher, and the 
two capacities are never kept far apart : ‘‘When I think that it is 
God who created all these stars, I scarcely dare to believe in Him.”’ 

Thanks to Miss Lund you can read the whole work comfortably 
without ever being reminded that it is a translation. This re- 
viewer at any rate would be grateful for at least one more con- 
signment of Jorgenseniana. Georg Brandes irritated by ‘‘J.J.’s”’ 
vehement polemics styles him ‘‘a little perverse renegade’: we 
still prefer to regard him as a Great Convert. 

A.F.D,. 
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3—THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY'! 


INCE Chateaubriand wrote his ‘‘Génie du Christianisme,’’ he 

has had many imitators, who have awakened to the fact that 
“‘ChriStianism’”’ is a real thing of itself, a spirit separate from all 
that went before it, distinct from every other manner of thought 
with which it is surrounded, and at the root of all that we mean 
by our own civilization. And since Gibbon drew up his reasons 
to explain the phenomenon of the growth, and spread, and per- 
manence of Christendom, he, too, has had many followers, who 
have endeavoured to satisfy themselves of its purely natural founda- 
tion. Lastly since Matthew Arnold declared that ‘‘Miracles do 
not happen,’’ many have shut their eyes to the fact of the super- 
natural, and have determined to see in all that has happened in 
history nothing but a natural cause. 

The author of the book before us is a Christian ; nevertheless, in 

his work he has carefully excluded anything that might savour of 
the guiding hand of God in the making of Christianity. He accepts 
the living fact, as does Chateaubriand; he explains it as does 
Gibbon; he grants to Christ an astonishing creative genius, but 
Christianity has gone up and down, has been affected in its very 
centre by the paganism it has conquered, by the phases through 
which it has passed, by its interior development, so that it has 
changed from its primitive idea out of all recognition. Doctrine, 
empire, sacraments, mysticism, liberty,—these are the main phases 
through which, in the author’s mind, Christianity has passed ; the 
present phase is one of humanitarianism, in which he sees a return 
to the mind of its Founder, a tendency to cast off the trappings 
and accretions which have gathered about it during the centuries 
past. 
We may describe this book as an exposition of the history of 
Christianity as it is read by the American Presbyterian student. 
It has no use for dogma; the unity of Christendom is a mirage; 
sacraments and ritual are mere show; freedom is that championed 
and won by Luther and his disciples. The author is in earnest; 
he endeavours, in his way, to see his subject from every side; at 
the same time we venture to think that on almost every page there 
is a generalization which the scholar will wish to question. He 
does not see that developments from within are of the very essence 
of life, and that life is of the essence of unity ; developments do 
mot mean change, in the sense in which he uses that word, much 
less do they mean failure. A grown man differs from a child, 
yet the man that is and the child that was are the same person. 
As a picture of a type of modern mind this book has its value and 
interest; but because of its unreasonable parti pris, we do not 
think it has added very much to a sane interpretation of history. 


‘The Making of the Christian Mind. By Gaius Glen Atkins, D.D., L.H.D. 
London; Heinemann. Pp. xii. 336. Price, 8s. 6d. 
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4—THE PREPARATION FOR THE LAST SUPPER! 


E are accustomed nowadays to seeing the Gospels put under 
the microscope by students of the Synoptic Problem; but 
what the microscope is to ordinary vision, such (we may almost 
say) is Dr. Foston’s scrutiny to the microscope, so minutely does 
he examine the bearing of every word in itself and in its bearings 
upon Gospel harmony. And besides this objective elaboration, 
he provides a psychological incubation for the reader, making 
every effort to carry him forward step by step, gently yet ruth- 
lessly ; so that upon a very limited number of verses he produces 
a six-shilling book. What it would cost to study the rest of the 
Gospels upon this plan we can only tremble to think ; nevertheless 
we should think it a good discipline for those who have studied 
the Synoptic Problem to work through this volume, if only in order 
to have their eyes opened to all the hidden possibilities of Gospel 
parallels which they may too easily bring under their sweeping 
and perhaps rather cheap generalizations. Dr. Foston adds to 
the excitement by employing a vocabulary largely his own, based 
apparently upon biological predilections. We read with mild sur- 
prise, for example, that Our Lord’s message to the master of the 
house ‘‘has by its very nature a two-fold latent iridescence’’ (p. 
101), and a little later of ‘‘the starry majesty and dewy tenderness’’ 
(p. 107) of the words of this same message in Matthew. But this 
must not deceive the reader into thinking that the author is loosen- 
ing his grip upon the minutiae of the Gospel parallels. He brings 
out several new and significant features in the command to the 
disciples to prepare the Last Supper (Matt. xxi. 1-7, etc.). We 
are inclined to regret that he strictly confines his attention to this, 
because his remarks have implications which go beyond it, and 
seem to us to favour the view of the Last Supper put forth in the 
Mark appendix of the Westminster Version; he makes it all the 
easier, for example, to understand ‘‘Passover’’ in Luke xxii. 15 of 
the Holy Eucharist. But in the verses upon which he has con- 
centrated his study he finds such delicate and repeated interrelations 
that he will conclude to nothing short of divine design, a view 
which we can have no ambition to refute, and yet we confess that 
for our part we should have been more inclined to base upon the 
phenomena a demand for closer and more respectful attention to 
the human craftsmanship of our Gospels, whether taken together 
or apart. In any case the theory of documents is once more proved 
far too wooden to fit the facts. 


' The Evening of the Last Supper: A new comparison of the records, By Hubert 
M. Foston, D.Lit. (London), Cambridge: Heffer. Pp. 258. Price, 6s, net. 
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5—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT ! 


ERDER’S series of theological handbooks (‘‘Theologische 

Grundrisse’’) has now been enriched by an introduction to 
the literature of the Old Testament from the pen of Dr. Goetts- 
berger. The work has grown out of the author’s professorial 
activities in the University of Munich, and is conceived on lines 
now become traditional. A few pages on such general topics as 
the names of the Old Testament and the history of the separate 
treatment of questions introductory to its study are followed by 
a discussion of the different books individually. The second and 
third parts treat of the history of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
and of its text and versions ancient and modern. Among the 
latter the Westminster Version is not forgotten. Bibliography 
has received special attention, and the book is remarkably well 
documented. Hardly a statement is made in the text which is 
not supported by a foot-note with mention of the relevant literature. 
The care bestowed on this feature will make the book a handy 
work of reference, for instance, for any who desire to know the 
present state of the Catholic series of commentaries on the Bible. 
Here is shown at a glance what portions of the Old Testament 
still await a commentary in the great ‘‘Cursus Scripturae Sacrae,’’ 
which was begun as long ago as 1884 and which has rendered 
famous the names of Fr. de Hummelauer, Cornely, and Knaben- 
bauer. There are besides no less than four other Catholic series in 
progress, one French and three German. A point much to be 
praised in a handbook intended for students is that the names of 
Catholic authors are distinguished by an asterisk. In a number of 
Catholic text-books, as this indication is omitted, the student is 
left in ignorance of the general background on which rests the 
opinions quoted, whereas a knowledge of an author’s position is 
often a help to an appreciation of his opinions. The notes are 
very full, and rarely occupy less than a quarter of the page and 
often a half. 

The reader is warned in the preface that novelty is not to be 
expected in view of the number of introductory works that have 
appeared of recent years. In such works the author has to express 
his mind on many disputed questions, and it is of interest to notice 
some of the conclusions at which Dr. Goettsberger has arrived. 
Thus he dates the book of Job in the time of Jeremias. Fr. 
Dhorme, who wrote the last important Catholic commentary on 
the book, places it in the first half of the fifth century B.c., and 
it is strange that no mention is made of his opinion or its grounds. 
The reference to his work would give the reader the misleading 
impression that the two writers are fh agreement. As regards 


t Ejinleitung in das Alte Testament, von Dr. Johann Goettsberger. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. xviii. 522. Price, 18s. 
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Maccabaean psalms the Professor is of opinion that they cannot 
be numerous and that in the case of no psalm have satisfactory 
proofs been advanced in favour of its Maccabaean origin. Against 
Gietmann, S.J., and other recent authors who defend its Salomonic 
authorship he considers Ecclesiastes to be post-exilic, and considers 
it probable that it was composed in the Greek period after 300 B.c. 
He judges also that the Canticle of Canticles cannot be of Salo- 
monic authorship; and the section on the question might suggest 
that this view had not previously found a defender in the ranks 
of the Church, as the mention of P. Joiion, S.J., does not indicate 
that he holds the same opinion. Though the author holds F. 
Wutz’s suggestions concerning Hebrew texts transcribed in Greek 
characters to contain promise of producing notable results, his 
own attitude towards them is one of distinct reserve. On p. 415 
we read that the verse-division of the Vulgate had first been intro- 
duced into the printed Hebrew text, and as the first example is 
cited Sabionetta’s edition of the psalms in 1556. This is hardly 
correct. The edition of the Vulgate edited by Stephanus in 1555 
distinguished the text into numbered verses, though on the other 
hand he expressly says on the title-page: ‘‘iuxta Hebraicorum 
versuum rationem singula capita versibus distincta sunt.’’ 


6—THE LIBERATOR'! 


T is a tribute to the many-sidedness of true greatness that it 

can be viewed from many angles and seem to fill the view from 
each. Consequently, the hero is variously portrayed and not every 
biographer manages to present a correct and exhaustive impres- 
sion. Whatever one’s final judgment as to details, no one can 
doubt that, judged by all human standards, O’Connell was truly 
great, both in himself and in his effect upon history. And his was 
a greatness, not of mere natural endowments and virtues,— 
courage, prudence, steadfastness, quickness of mind,—but essen- 
tially due to character, loftiness of motive and ideal, unselfishness, 
devotion to duty. Mr. MacDonagh has not written a book for 
the occasion: his Life of O’Connell first appeared in 1903: the 
present volume is based upon that, which has been revised, ex- 
panded, condensed and practically re-written in the light of the 
vast amount of new and intimate material, printed or in MS., to 
which the author has had access in the interval. That fact alone 
gives it pre-eminence over earlier and even bulkier Lives, but we 
can hardly imagine that any further revelations remain to cause 
any substantial alteration in the picture here drawn. 

It has become almost fashionable of late years to belittle 


* Daniel O'Connell and the Story of Catholic Emancipation. By Michael 
MacDonagh. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xxvii, 386. Price, 
20s. net. 
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O’Connell’s whole achievement because of the comparative failure 
of its political side, and because his reverence for constituted 
authority, born of what he saw in revolutionary France, made him 
fulsome in his professions of loyalty. It was the spirit of the age, 
and the oppressed Catholics in these lands, because of their re- 
ligion and because of centuries of persecution, had more than their 
share of it. It is not wonderful that O’Connell himself, whose 
rightful boast was that he had ‘‘turned into men a race of slaves,”’ 
showed now and again some trace of the ‘‘slave mentality’? which 
had weighed down his countrymen for generations, and that he 
never acquired the robust sense of Irish nationality which led 
Wolfe Tone and his latter-day followers to aim at complete inde- 
pendence. But the very depth and prevalence of this inveterate 
timidity, which led some Catholics to deprecate any measures of 
relief lest persecution should be redoubled, gives the measure of 
the heroism of the man who, almost single-handed, met and over- 
threw the embattled hosts of social and political tyranny, and set 
an example of constitutional agitation which has been a permanent 
lesson to mankind. O’Connell was far more than the political 
leader of the Irish people : he had a European reputation and his 
influence in the evolution of Parliamentary Government in England 
surpassed that of any other reformer. In Mr. MacDonagh’s vivid 
pages we see the man as he lived, with all his faults and imper- 
fections as well as,his exuberant genius. His success in vindicating 
Catholic rights against the Orangeism of Ireland and the Protes- 
tantism of England had made for him hosts of enemies, and his 
character was traduced by every sort of vile charge and insinuation. 
These were times of vituperation—O’Connell himself was a past- 
master in that art—but although politics and the public service 
generally were then honey-combed with jobbing and peculation 
of every description, no charge of the sort was ever brought home 
to the Great Tribune who spent his fortune as well as his health 
in his country’s cause. We read here the story of his strangely- 
chequered life illustrated by contemporary documents, and by his 
own speeches and writings—his early education, his success at 
the bar, his campaign for Emancipation, his work in the British 
Parliament, his agitation for Repeal and the darkened close of 
that career of triumph—dissensions amid his supporters, the Great 
Famine, sickness and death on his way to pay homage to the head 
of the Church whose faithful son and fearless champion he was. 
It was his Catholicism that gave him his great force of character, 
inspiring him with that grasp of sound principle and that zeal for 
truth and justice that raised him to a moral eminence amongst his 
contemporaries. Even if Ireland forgot him, Europe and America 
would not. One slight criticism we must allow ourselves. When 
Peel by way of killing Repeal by kindness established his three 
godless Queen’s Colleges and met with some support from the 
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young Ireland party on the specious grounds—advocated by the 
unthinking to-day—that in a nation of mixed religions young men 
of divers creeds should also mix in their most impressionable 
years and learn to know and esteem each other, O’Connell’s 
Catholic spirit spoke out against the insidious proposals. Mr. 
MacDonagh in his comments seems hardly alive to the significance 
of this attitude. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL. 


R. Walter Lowrie, Rector of St. Paul’s American Church in Rome, 

has published a work upon Jesus according to St. Mark, an interpre- 
tation of St. Mark’s Gospel (Longmans: 2os.). “It was always possible,” 
he writes in his preface,“to play off one Gospel against another. But that 
is not any longer possible, if one accepts the estimate of St. Mark in 
which almost all scholars have concorded [sic] for the last fifty years. 
If St. Mark is our primary and most reliable Gospel, if it is ultimately 
our only source of information about the course of events in the brief 
public activity of Jesus, we must allow this Gospel to determine our con- 
ception of Gospel history. That hampers the imagination; but on the 
other hand, as may be seen in this book, it forces upon us considerations 
more novel, more surprising, more fantastic even, than our fantasy has 
been bold enough to suggest.” Still, even with his imagination hampered 
by a theory so extreme as to be almost obsolete, Mr. Lowrie’s fantasy has 
been bold enough to put forward notions far too fantastic to be foisted 
upon any evangelist. It is not a critical study of the Gospel he attempts, 
so much as a breezy display of irresponsible and occasionally irrelevant 
comments, often stimulating in various ways, and often quite wrong. In 
the healing of the paralytic, for instance, discussed at some length 
(pp. 94—118) we see no recognition either of the Divinity of Christ or of 
any real forgiveness of sins on His part—in fact, we are all invited to 
imitate Him in this forgiveness! 

After his edition of the four Gospels, and that updh a very full scale, 
it was to be expected that Pére Lagrange should publish a life of Christ, 
or whatever he would have us call his work, L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ 
(Gabalda: 50 fr.), among the subsidiary works which this veteran scholar, 
happily so full of vigour, is still (we believe) in course of publishing. 
Many, indeed, will read the present book who cannot hope to master the 
Gospel commentaries, and indeed it has already received an ample and 
deserved welcome. The very thought of the commentaries and of the 
learned author's other works gives the reader confidence in his conclu- 
sions. There are also photographs in the book which we confess we 
should have preferred to see reproduced upon a larger scale, but which 
none the less have a special value as coming from the Dominican school 
at Jerusalem. If there be anything that we find less pleasing, it would 
be some remarks in the preface upon the value of hidden rather than 
obvious agreement between different narratives of the same fact; we 
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understand the value of such agreement, but a quotation from the “ Intro- 
duction aux études historiques"" of MM. Langlois and Seignolos, who 
would make short work of miracles in history, and an allusion to possible 
embarrassment to be felt by Catholic writers by reason of the doctrine 
of inspiration—these leave us wishing that, for the benefit of the bulk of 
Catholic readers who are likely to use the book, at least as much stress 
had been laid on the great value and privilege of inspiration and 
inerrancy. There are various points up and down the book where we 
should find ourselves in disagreement; we should not care, for instance, 
to assign the “,;iritualizing” of the Beatitudes (to use a convenient 
phrase) merely t. the Greek translator of Matthew (p. 142), of whom we 
sometimes suspect Pére Lagrange of making rather too m ich a deus ex 
machina. But we cannot discuss such separate questions, and with 
more pleasure insist again on the great value for all of this new life 
(or study) of the Saviour. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


Two monographs have reached us written by P. fr. B. H. Merkelbach, 
O.P., of Louvain, viz., Quaestiones de variis Poenitentium Categoriis 
and Quaestiones de Poenitentiae Ministro (Liege, La Pensée Catholique). 
They are both Pastoral treatises, and will be acceptable to all shepherds 
of souls. The former deals with the confessor’s treatment of various 
classes of penitents, much as St. Alphonsus did so well in the “ Homo 
Apostolicus.” The chapters on Contemplatives are, we think, particularly 
helpful to confessors, and Father Merkelbach has given us the benefit 
of wide reading and a long experience. The second monograph deals 
with the confessom himself, his powers, jurisdiction, reservation, the 
Seal, etc. We notice that the author (p.26) makes no reference to a 
view on “Error communis” which has recently found much favour. 
Both these works are to be strongly recommended. Though the Semin- 
arist will hardly have time to read them with all his other work, the 
priest on the mission should find time to do so. We look forward to 
other works on the subject, promised by the scholarly author. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Father Domenico Ferroli, S.J., D.Sc., has written an excellent textbook 
on Relativity—Madras University Lectures on the Theory of Restricted 
Relativity (Mangalore, Basel Mission Press and Book Depot). It does 
not pretend to be one of those popular nightmarish expositions; and on 
the other hand the mathematic employed is not too difficult for the 
ordinary student. The matter is arranged in a clear sequence and in- 
cludes the restricted theory with some remarks on the general theory. 
It is fairly up to date, but the author has not had access to some im- 
portant publications, and does not know the English translations of 
Einstein and Poincaré. The special excellence of the book lies in its 
critical analyses of such fundamental concepts as simultaneity ; difficulties 
which are glossed over in the current textbooks are here fairly faced. 
It is pleasant to find a member of the Sgciety which once included 
Kircher, Scheiner, Clavius and Boscovich, writing a good scientific book. 
But why is he not acquainted with the excellent treatment of Relativity 
by his Spanish colleague Father J. Pérez del Bulgar, S.J.? 
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APOLOGETIC, 


Much theology is contained in La Bonne Providence, by Chanoine 
Henri Morice (Téqui, Paris: 7fr.). The author begins from the simple 
foundation that every man exists for God’s purposes, and considers to 
what this logically leads. Since man is made for God, it follows that 
God will act on man to guide him to His purpose; he discusses the ways 
and means of Divine Providence. Since God has a purpose, He has a 
method in working out that purpose; the author examines the plan of 
God in creation. In the light of all this he turns to mam, and defines his 
place in the divine scheme; his duty first, and then s a consequence 
his consummation and his true happiness. 

There is “* wonderful amount of instruction, compressed into com- 
paratively small space, in Catholic Faith and Practice: a Handbook of 
Popular Instruction, by the Rev. John E. Pilcher, adapted by Isabel 
Garshan, B.A. (Herder: tos. 6d.). The author, in more than a hundred 
chapters, goes carefully through the teaching and practice of the Church, 
adds copious illustrations from the lives of saints and others, and, where 
necessary, applies the teaching to questions of the present day, such as 
evolution, labour, spiritism, and the like. As a compilation and analysis 
of religious teaching adapted to the present time it is a work of much 
value. 

An important scientific work, Lourdes, by Dr. Auguste Vallet, Presi- 
dent of the “ Bureau des Constatations médicales " (Téqui: 9 fr.), shows 
us with what care and thoroughness the doctors of the Grotto do their 
work. In the first chapter a case is, as it were, dissected for our investi- 
gation. In the second, various aspects of diseases are considered which 
might explain their cure, with the residuum which must be counted 
miraculous. In the third, so-called scientific objections are examined and 
refuted, insofar as they rule out all miracles altogether. The author con- 
cludes with a splendid act of faith. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


We have had many volumes of meditations from the pen of Mother 
St. Paul; in Vita Christi (Longmans: 5s.) she begins a series on the Life 
of Our Lord proper. This first instalment, to be followed we presume by 
several more, covers what Mother St. Paul calls the First Year of the 
Public Life; in matter of fact a little more. Virtually it is a continuous 
Life, divided into points, with reflections and applications for the pur- 
pose of meditation. She is careful to distinguish the account of one 
evangelist from that of another, sometimes developing her points by com- 
parison between them. The Beatitudes and the Our Father occupy a 
large space in this volume. The Introduction, on the difference between 
Meditation and Contemplation according to the mind of St. Ignatius, 
might rouse controversy; but this is by no means an essential portion 
of the book. 

A quite excellent gift-book for first communicants will be found in 
Little Nellie of Holy God, a Model for First Communicants, by Margaret 
Gibbons (Sands: 3s. 6d.). The author has taken pains to gather her 
material from original sources, as well as from what has already been 
written about this certainly extraordinary child. Interspersed in the Life 
are stories and lessons coming quite naturally as an experienced teacher 
might give them. To the grown-up reader the evidence for certain super- 
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natural experiences of Little Nellie, and for her influence on Pope 
Pius X., will be of especial interest. We hope this book will contribute 
not a little to a yet higher ambition we entertain for the cause of this 
chosen child of God. 

Many Religious, whose meditation is best served by disconnected 
ideas, each in itself a thing apart, will find help in Flowers of the Soul, 
Daily Thoughts for Religious Women, by Canon Reyna, translated by 
the Rev. Fr. Angelo Piacentini, T.O.R., D.D. (Herder: 7s.). The book in 
translation has lost nothing of its original Italian fervour; while the 
hints given, besides being full of devotion, are not without occasional 
touches of Italian humour. Thus a Religious is warned in one place not 
to display her wit before seculars; otherwise “ you may find yourself in 
danger of bringing upon yourself a very perilous benevolence.” In 
another place the author reminds his readers that “even charity has its 
code of politeness’; and again that “ humility does not consist in telling 
lies.” 

A collection of some of the most remarkable miracles, temporal and 
spiritual, worked at Lourdes is contained in Une Histoire pour chaque 
jour du Mois de Marie, by J. Millot, Vicaire Général de Versailles 
(Téqui: 9fr.). The stories are told in a remarkably vivid manner, and 
will serve many other purposes besides that of Month-of-Mary reading. 
Perhaps to many of our readers the conversions wrought at the Shrine 
will be least known and most impressive. 

The “ Orchard Book” series, under the able editorship of Dom Roger 
Hudleston, O.S.B., continues to produce its valuable and scholarly little 
volumes. The latest, No. 17, Minor Works of Walter Hilton (B.O. & W.: 
5s. and 7s. 6d.), edited by Dorothy Jones, is a model of careful and 
accurate editing; Miss Jones has spared nothing to make her work per- 
fect and to give us of her best. She has hunted out and compared the 
known manuscripts, she has set forth the varieties of reading line by 
line, she has formed her own conclusions, both of the author himself 
and of his work, and has given us the benefit of her study. She disposes, 
with others, of the supposition that Walter Hilton was a Carthusian; 
she gives her reasons for thinking that he was the author of “‘ The Cloud 
of Unknowing.” The volume before us contains four of Walter Hilton’s 
treatises: 1) The Book that is called Mixed Life, 2) A Treatise of eight 
chapters necessary for men that give themselves to Perfection, 3) Qui 
habitat, an application of Psalm go to the way of Perfection, 4) Bonum 
est, an application of Psalm g1. All contain that practical outlook on 
the spiritual life, combined with the highest spirituality, which we 
think belongs to our English writers. In the footnotes Miss Jones has 
quoted many parallel passages from Walter Hilton’s other works, which 
greatly enhance the value of this book as spiritual reading. 

The creature’s most important duty is prayer—the recognition in mind 
and heart and act of all that it means to be a creature. Hence the 
insistence of spiritual writers on the necessity of learning the art of 
praying and hence the utility of such books as the latest (translated) of 
Pére Plus’, viz., How to Pray Well (B.O. and W.: 3s.6d.n.). It is an 
orderly little treatise, dealing separately with the four forms of prayer, 
and it is illustrated by many quotations from standard authors. 

In the third and posthumous volume of Zu Fussen des Meisters 
(Herder, Freiburg: 5.40m.) Father Huonder, S.J., presents the Risen 
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Life in a series of short, straightforward meditations, meant for busy 
priests. The style is vivid and concrete, and by creating an imaginative 
realization of the events treated, we are enabled to live in the atmosphere 
of that holy time. By suggesting rather than exhausting trains of 
thought the author provokes to colloquies with God, thus exactly fulfilling 
the purpose for which he designed these meditations. Introductory sub- 
jects supply a unifying background to particular topics that follow, yet 
not so as to be out of touch with the conditions of modern life. The 
quotations from Scripture and the Fathers lend the whole work an air of 
almost liturgical dignity. The previous volumes have been translated 
into twelve languages—a popularity of which this is equally deserving. 


CaNoN Law. 

Dr. Cance’s third volume, Le Code de Droit Canonique (Gabalda), 
completes his commentary on the Code of Canon Law. It has already 
been mentioned here that the work is what it says it is, viz., short and 
practical. In this volume the author treats rather summarily that part 
of the Code dealing with benefices and trials, as not being needed by the 
ordinary ecclesiastic. In his treatment of such practical questions as 
sacred places and times, divine worship, the duty of teaching the faith, on 
schools, on church property, and on penalties and censures, Dr. Cance 
follows the method to be found in the previous volumes. When the 
matter is fairly plain, we have a translation or paraphrase of the relevant 
canon: where explanation is required, it is generally well done; this is es- 
pecially the case with the canons dealing with the censoring and pro- 
hibition of books. Though modest in form and short in treatment, the 
book shows a high standard of learning and a wide acquaintance with 
what has been written elsewhere on the Code. 

Father Matthaeus Conte a Coronata, O.M.C., in his Institutiones 
Juris Canonici ad usum utriusque Cleri et Scholarum, Vol. I. (Marietti. 
Turin), treats his subject on a much larger scale, for he takes 922 pages 
to explain the first 725 canons. His object is to help both professors ; and 
students alike, but in a practical way. The text of the book accordingly 
gives that amount of explanation of the Code that the beginner should 
be able to make his own, whereas for the benefit of the professor or ad- 
vanced student all manner of relevant questions on the canons are 
discussed in the notes, with abundant references to other commentators 
on the Code. It is all done well and with great erudition. The treatment 
is fairly thorough, even though there be a lapse here or there. For 
instance, it is stated (p. 561) that a bishop may dispense a parish priest 
from taking possession of his parish. There ought to be added that the 
dispensation in this case should be in writing. That part of the Code 
which treats of Religious is explained very fully. One is surprised, how- 
ever, to come across a statement on p. 849 that a clerical student under 
temporary vows who has become incapable of study might be persuaded 
to become a lay-brother. As, according to the author (Canon 558), such 
a one would have to make a special and fresh novitiate, he fails to tell 
us how the impediment to a valid novitiate, caused by the religious pro- 
fession already made, can be got over without recourse to the Holy See. 


HISTORICAL, 
The history of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart has been much en- 
riched by La Devotion au Sacré Cour de Jésus dans les anciens Etats 
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des Pays-Bas (xii—xvii siécles), by Ch. G. Kanters, S.C.J. (Dewit, Brus- 
sels: 8 fr.; with a supplement, 3 fr.). The author has collected quotations 
from more than a hundred writers in Belgium and Holland before the 
time of St. Margaret Mary, and has reproduced some thirty ancient 
representations of the Sacred Heart from the same sources. Not only as 
a work of historical research, but as material for spiritual reading, the 
book will appeal to every reader. 

Material for a more complete history of the Catholic Church in Scot- 
land just before Emancipation continues to gather. In Priest Gordon, 
by Constance Davidson (Sands: 2s.), we have a further contribution. In 
writing her story the author has been unable to separate her subject 
from his two great contemporaries, Bishop Hay and Bishop Geddes, but 
the interest in the main theme is not weakened on that account. She has 
written the life of one of those great pioneers, to whom we owe so much; 
a life which covers the period during which Scottish Catholicism again 
came to its own (1772—1885). In the bibliography at the end we miss 
mention of Miss Cecil Kerr’s recent life of Bishop Hay. 

We have more than once of late had occasion to give glad 
welcome to biographies and histories which tell the story of Religious 
houses abroad during the days of persecution, and of their re- 
turn to England when the storm abated. Such books, better perhaps 
than ad hoc treatises, prove the continuity of our Catholic faith with the 
faith of our fathers before the Reformation. Father Robert Eaton has 
happily chosen the centenary of The Benedictines of Colwich, 1829—1929 
(Sands: 6s.), to record the history of England’s first House of Perpetual 
Adoration, and an interesting history it is. Founded in Brussels in 1595 
by Lady Mary Pefty, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Northumberland, it 
has had many wanderings, in the Low Countries, France, and England, 
and is now established at Colwich in Staffordshire, let us hope for all 
time. The narrative, telling of the changes from place to place, is fas- 
cinating; especially the account of the way the nuns passed through and 
survived the worst days of the French Revolution. In the English 
section, which is practically contained in the Life of Mother Mary Clare 
Knight, we have again the story of untold tribulation, rising from mis- 
understanding with ecclesiastical authorities; we say “again,” because 
it seems to be the inevitable trial through which all great Religious 
foundations must some day pass. From beginning to end the book is full 
of interest; we cannot but wish the Community it describes ad multos 
annos. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Many devoted clients of St. Thérése of Lisieux owe their first meeting 
with her to the cheap and widely circulated booklets issued by the 
Orphans Press, Rochdale, or the C.T.S. 

“La Bonne Presse” (5, Rue Bayard, Paris) now renders the same 
service to the French public by issuing at 1.50 fr. Marguerite Sinclair, 
by M. l’Abbé Favier; a brief but detailed biography, written with en- 
thusiasm and in a style which conforms to the traditions of French 
devotional literature. This booklet should 3ttract many to “ l'admirable 
Ouvriére d’Ecosse,” although the sadly distorted portrait on the cover 
will scarcely add to her appeal. 

Both talent and discrimination went to the making of another 
brochure, Margaret Sinclair, written and illustrated by the Sisters of 
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Notre Dame, Dowanhill. A short biographical notice prefaces the simple, 
unaffected verses in which Margaret's spiritual adventures are described; 
the text being in attractive lettering, with black and white marginal 
decorations. The eight full-page illustrations in colours are exceptionally 
good; and the modest price (1s.) should ensure this booklet a wide circu- 
lation. Congratulations and thanks are due to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, and the Scottish National Margaret Sinclair Committee—(Secre- 
tary: the Rev. T. Doyle, St. Saviour’s, Govan, Glasgow)—by whom it is 
published. 

An inspiring life, proving what can be accomplished by a man with 
a great ideal, beginning with whatever came to hand and not waiting for 
better occasions, is that of Le Pére Louis Querbes, Fondateur de I’Institut 
des Clercs de Saint-Victeur (Bonne Presse: 6fr.). We have no houses of 
the Institute in the British Islands, but in France, Belgium, Spain, Canada, 
and the United States, it is represented by foundations full of life and 
vigour. The Life before us is an abridgment of a larger work published 
some years ago in Brussels; it describes a man in whom humility and 
zeal were marvellously combined, whose power lay in his transparent 
simplicity. 

A new and revised edition of A Modern Martyr: Theophane Vénard, 
annotated by the Very Rev. James A. Walsh, M.Ap. (Catholic Foreign 
Missionary Society of America: $1), will be no less welcome to English 
lovers of the missions than it is in the United States. It is not difficult 
to see from this work what was the attraction which the Blessed 
Theophane had for Ste. Thérése de Lisieux; that overwhelming human 
love for his own, which never ceased however far he was away, and how- 
ever engrossed in his work; also the wonderful way he could express 
that love, combined with the love of his Master, in his letters. This 
Life is almost entirely made up of those letters, forming an autobiography 
of a very living kind. The story of his martyrdom is vividly told by his 
bishop at the time, and reads like a chapter from the lives of the early 
Martyrs. 

MORAL. 


The disease of scrupulosity is always about us, and it is necessary for 
spiritual guides to be able to recognize it, both as a spiritual malady and 
as a material, mental plague. In Le Scrupule Comment le prévenir? Com- 
ment le guérir (Téqui: 15 fr.) we have the combined teaching of a spiritual 
father and a specialist in mental cases, l'Abbé G. Arnaud d’Agnel and 
Dr. D’Espiney. In this book scruples are discussed psychologically, 
physically, and morally, and advice is given to parents, teachers, and 
priests on the way they should be treated. The question of the difficult 
age naturally occupies no small space in the volume. The authors have 
been determined to leave no phase of scrupulosity unnoticed, and have 
given us a complete treatise on the subject. 


HOMILETIC. 


The preacher who finds himself confronted with the task of giving his 
Sunday sermon, not on the Gospel of the day, but on some Feast Day 
which has excluded the Sunday, will find much help in Sundays of the 
Saints: Sermon Outlines for the Feast Days which may occur on Sundays, 
by the Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman (Herder: 7s.). The author has 
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brought together short sermons on all the feasts of the year which may 
supersede a Sunday; he divides his matter into points, with a peroration 
preceded by a text, so that the over-burthened parish priest has his 
material ready to hand. He is eminently practical, simple, and straight- 
forward. 

’ EDUCATIONAL. 


It is a sign of the times that a boy’s play-time should now be taken 
as seriously by his teachers as his hours of work. This is the sig- 
nificance of The Parish and Play, some Notes on the Boy Problem, by 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Dolphin Press, Philadelphia: $2.00). Dr. Furfey has 
already proved his psychological understanding of and sympathy with the 
human boy; in this volume he gives the benefit of his studies and re- 
flections to those who have the care of the Catholic boy in particular. 
Thus the book he has written is a distinct contribution to the problem 
of the leakage, and it is as such that we venture to recommend it. As the 
author very well points out, much more of a boy’s time is spent in play 
or recreation of some kind than can ever be spent in study; and if it 
is all-important to direct aright his study hours, it must be no less so 
to look to his hours of play, in which, after all, the real boy more ob- 
viously appears. With this object in view Dr. Furfey discusses the boy 
himself, the working of clubs, games, camps, scouting, and the like; and 
though some of his remarks may scarcely apply in other countries than 
the United States, still they are all of a kind to set one thinking, and to 
stimulate interest in a subject which, perhaps, is the chief problem to be 
faced to-day by those who would save the Church of the future. 

If Dr. Furfey’s book may be described as making a study of play, 
perhaps the Montessori Method may be no less described as making play 
of study. In The Child in the Church (Sands: 5s.) Dr. Montessori her- 
self, or rather, perhaps, the editor, Mortimer Standing, shows us not only 
how the Montessori Method may be applied, but is actually in one par- 
ticular matter being applied, for the training of the child-mind in 
religious matters, conspicuously by the Notre Dame Sisters of Dowanhill, 
Glasgow. The book is almost necessarily disconnected, each chapter 
standing nearly by itself, but the general result is most instructive. 
There are excellent illustrations, and a preface by Fr. W. Roche, S.J., 
whose knowledge of the child’s soul is unsurpassed, alone guarantees the 
practical value of the book. 

LITERARY. 

There is a loud echo of Mr. Belloc in The Secret Places, being a 
Chronicle of Vagabondage, by R. Francis Foster (Elkin Mathews: 3s. 6d.). 
Major Foster is a tertiary of St. Francis who takes to the road from 
time to time to see what will happen; in these pages he has recorded 
some of his experiences, with tales and legends of the country-side of 
Surrey and Sussex thrown in. Naturally it contains much kindly humour 
and not a little sober reflection; to the present reviewer the most striking 
feature of the book is the way the author evidently can find a joy in 
making himself really uncomfortable.” ° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sometimes the obvious needs to be recalled; most examinations of 
conscience are concerned with little more. In A Little Book of Church 
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Etiquette, by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. H. Schiitz, adapted by the Rev. F. 
Schulze, D.D. (Herder: 3s. 6d.), we are given little that we did not know 
before, yet it is all put together in such a way that the obvious will 
strike many readers as something so familiar that they have long since 
forgotten it. It is a book dealing with a virtue too easily ignored, 
reverence; it is mostly concerned with its external signs, but few virtues 
depend so much on the external for their internal preservation. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rev. J. B. O'Connell, who has already other liturgical books to his 
credit, publishes How to Serve Mass (C. Bull, Dublin: ts.6d.n.), “a 
little book for priests and altar-servers.” It differs from most manuals 
of the sort in being exceedingly detailed and copiously illustrated: also 
in dealing with the rarer occasions when the Mass to be served is said 
by a Prelate, or in his presence. The author hopes that priests will 
find it useful, as they surely will, in training accurate and reverent assis- 
tants for this most holy function. 

Our Lady’s Prayer Book (B.O. & W.: 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d.) has been 
compiled by a Redemptorist Father to suit the devotions of those who 
worship in churches of that Congregation wherein Our Lady is invoked 
as “ Mother of Perpetual Succour.” It has a well-chosen selection of 
prayers, and is attractively printed and bound. 

Father Martindale publishes, through Messrs. Sheed and Ward, a 
waistcoat pocket-book for use on journeys—-Traveller’s Prayers (9d.)— 
wherein various categories of travellers are provided for, and various 
forms of conveyance. In the next édition we hope there will be a special 
and very efficacious prayer for pillion-riders! 

Translated (from the Dutch?) of Father A. Koenders, O.Carm., by 
Father T. Noordermeer, O.Carm., A Novena in Honour of the Little 
Flower (B.O. & W.: 6d.) provides ample matter for the devotion of her 
many clients. 

A familiar school book, The Child’s Bible-History, which Bishop 
Knecht of Freiburg adapted long ago from the works of Dr. Schuster and 
G. May has reached an eleventh edition (Herder: 9d.). 

The striking sermon on the destiny of the Dominican Order, preached 
by Archbishop Goodier at the opening of the Oxford Blackfriars, has 
been published by Blackwell of Oxford. 

Amongst new C.T.S. pamphlets are Rome and Feudalism: 313—1429, 
the second of an historical series called ‘“‘ Links with the Living Past,” 
by a Sister of Notre Dame,—a very useful synopsis; The Martyrs of 
Northumberland and Durham, twenty-eight in number, and Two Lanca- 
shire Martyrs, by Rev. J. I. Lane—both helpful in keeping alive devotion 
to heroes of the Faith; two pleasant stories, The Soul of a Man by 
Christopher Kent and The End of the Journey by M. St. T. There are 
also several reprints, viz., Lister Drummond, K.S.G., by Robert Noble, 
and a revised edition of Does the Pope Claim to be Divine? by Father 
Sydney Smith, S.J.—a refutation of a hoary old calumny. The Lay 
Folk’s Mass Book, rhymed prayers for Mass, and Meditations and 
Prayers composed by Bl. Thomas More, are acceptable additions to the 
Devotional series. 
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